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THE challenge to the profession of teach- 
ing has never been stronger than it is to- 


day. The problems for solution have never 
been more important nor more numerous. 
The zeal of the profession to meet the chal- 
lenge has been greater. Teachers—individ- 
ually and in organized groups—are devot- 
ing themselves vigorously and intelligently 
to the solution of the intricate problems in 
education. 

The privilege which you have given me 
this year, as president of this great organi- 
zation, to see the ‘‘field’’ in action—to get 
a ‘‘elose up’’ by visits into the field—has 
been highly inspirational. I could wish 
nothing better for all the children of Amer- 
ica than to have them enjoy the opportuni- 
ties and benefits that I have seen provided 
for children in some of our best schools 
where I have been privileged to visit. 

The theme chosen for this great sixty- 
eighth convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association is ‘‘ Vital Values in Edu- 
cation.’’ These values will be discussed by 
speakers of national and international 
achievement under the subtopics: 

1. Wise Use of Leisure or the Art of Liv- 
ing as a Vital Value in Education. 


1 Address before General Session of the National 
Education Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


2. Creative Learning as a Vital Value in 
Education. 

3. The International Point of View as a 
Vital Value in Education. 

4. Character and Religion as a Vital 
Value in Education. 

I shall briefly use two or three illustra- 
tions of vital values that need constant em- 
phasis in our schools. Were there time, 
these few illustrations could be increased to 
cover others such as health, citizenship, 
recreation, music, social studies and char- 
acter growth, but I shall keep within my 
time, and limit this discussion to three illus- 
trations. 

First, let us emphasize the need for free- 
ing intelligence. Our much loved educa- 
tional philosopher, Dr. John Dewey, warns 
us against that type of school that ‘‘has 
literally been dressed out with hand-me- 
down-garments — with intellectual 
which other people have 
Dewey describes in this the 
teacher who follows mechanically the 
‘‘ecourse of study,’’ waiting for a super- 
visor or a superintendent to tell her what to 
do next. This traditional type of teacher 
is reducing the activity of the child’s mind 
to a docile and passive taking in of the ma- 


suits 
worn.’’ Dr. 
sentence 


terial presented—in short to memorizing 
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with simply incidental use of judgment 
and of active search. It is encouraging that 
more and more teachers are—in practice— 
reversing this and leading pupils to think- 
ing, weighing, measuring, reasoning, mak- 
ing judgments and letting memory become 
the by-product, rather than the main ob- 
jective of the day’s program. Dr. Dewey 
says that in our schools we have freed indi- 
viduality in many modes of outer expres- 
sion without freeing intelligence, which is 
the vital spring and guarantee of all these 
expressions. For example, he says, take the 
child out of doors widening and organizing 
his experience with reference to the world 
in which he lives; nature study when pur- 
sued as a vital observation of forces work- 
ing under their natural conditions, plants 
and animals growing in their own homes, 
instead of mere discussion of dead speci- 
mens. 

We believe it is fundamental in our 
teaching that we have a sense of vital 
values in education and put emphasis on 
first things, first. 

Henry Turner Bailey emphasizes that 
nature is the inexhaustible reservoir of sug- 
gestion for all science—the trees, the birds, 
the butterflies, the moths, the clouds and 
the stars never cease to entertain and to 
bless all who learned to love them. He says 
when we are wiser, we will run the buses of 
the board of education not to bring rural 
children into city schools, but to take city 
children into the country that they may 
learn to know and love God’s first revela- 
tion to man, and feel at home in the natural 
world because they are well acquainted 
with it. 

Which is the greater tragedy, for a child 
to live in a crowded city in a home and 
school environment that almost prevents 
his chance for appreciation of the real 
values of life, or the child living in the 
rural-school environment — perhaps _sur- 
rounded by the beauty of God’s out-of- 
doors—and yet not appreciating it because 
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of having ‘‘eyes that see not and ears that 
hear not’’? 

Once I asked a twelve-year-old boy about 
the scarlet tanager which was nesting 
within a stone’s throw of his school. This 
modern rural schoolhouse was located in 
beautiful river woods, a locality well 
known to ornithologists as one of the best 
in the United States for making a big bird 
list. The boy knew nothing about the tan- 
ager. He said his teacher thought his class 
did not have time to study birds, they had 
so much arithmetic and geography ‘‘to 
get.’’ 

Bishop William A. Quayle once said he 
would like to add a beatitude to the list, to 
read ‘‘Blessed are those who have eyes to 
see and use them.’’ The beatitude I would 
add is—‘‘ Blessed are those who help others 
to see.’’ 

These blessed surely include the class- 
room teachers of America who have vision 
of putting the emphasis on ‘“‘first things 
first’’ and put that into practice in every- 
day classroom instruction. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the child who is associated with 
that type of teacher : 

One of your favorite writers in his 
**God of the Open-Air’’ expressed this phi- 
losophy of vital values: 


These are the things I prize, 
And hold of dearest worth 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills 
Shelter of forest, 

Comfort of grass, 

Music of birds, 

Murmur of little rills, 

Shadows of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers, 

And of the good brown earth, 
And best of all, along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 


Second, the entire teaching profession 
needs to be enlisted in training for the wise 
use of leisure. Our national committee of 
the National Education Association and 
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forty-eight state committees will greatly 
stimulate and lead the movement, but the 
real work will be effectively done only 
when each teacher catches the vision. 

Teachers—better than any one else—can 
interpret what was meant in the following 
which was sent to each member of the Na- 
tional and State Commissions on the En- 
richment of Life or Training for the Wise 
Use of Leisure Time: 


The Purpose is for teaching profession to pro- 
mote plans for the wise use of leisure—or a voca- 
tional efficiency—just as it has been promoting 
vocational efficiency. 

The Plan or Organization is for the National 
Education Association to take the initiative and 
assign to the Department of Adult Education the 
chief responsibility for organizing and carrying 
the work forward; to seek the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, the 
American Bar Association, the American Medical 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and other national agencies; to appoint 
a committee in each state, and to provide for 
contacts with all industrial, civic, fraternal and 
religious organizations. The executive committee 
of the department, together with twenty-five addi- 
tional members, will constitute the National Com- 
mission on the Enrichment of Adult Life, and 
the committee of fifteen to fifty in the state will 
constitute the State Commission. 

The Work of the Department and Commissions 
is to conduct investigations to determine the best 
plans for recreation and for work during extra 
hours for the enrichment of life; to outline prob- 
lems of investigation for state commissions; to 
call on colleges to conduct lines of research; to 
call on the best thinkers in the nation for sug- 
gestions; to send out to the state commissions 
conclusions and recommendations, and to secure 
funds from individuals and organizations for the 
work of the commission. The work of the state 
commission is to follow out the plans of the na- 
tional commission, both as to investigations and 
as to the distribution of information, and to 
initiate plans for securing the cooperation of 
teachers and citizens in every community in the 
state. 

The Old Theory that people do not learn after 
twenty-five has been exploded by years of research 
and experience. People can now see richer lives 
ahead of them. In proportion as we spread the 
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knowledge of actual facts will we add new hope 
in the lives of men and women and in proportion 
as we provide opportunities for growth, will we 
witness improvement and enrichment of home and 
community life. This is a movement to meet a 
great national need. The people in industry and 
in the professions are ready for it. 

A third vital value in education will be 
cussed under the theme ‘‘The International Point 
of View.’’ 


dis- 


It is well known that much of the dis- 
cord, unhappiness and lack of harmony in 
the world is due to ignorance and misun- 
derstanding. Through false teaching, prej- 
udices and hatred have been built and fos- 
tered. It often takes decades, even cen- 
turies, to eliminate the bad effects of such 
teaching. We had far too much of that in 
the late world war, as we all know. 

One of our widely read newspaper writ- 
ers admitted after the war that he wrote 
untruths about the atrocities overseas to in- 
flame the feelings of hatred in America— 
people are better fighters when they hate. 
After the death of this writer, only a few 
years ago, the excuse was made that he 
wrote thus to help America—he wrote lies 
for the sake of patriotism. 

Is genuine patriotism dependent on 
truth or falsehood ? 


My country right or wrong? 
No. My country, may she always be right. 


We need, in our schools of America, text- 
books in history and geography, news- 
papers and magazines that are written with 
the openminded attitude of seeking the 
truth. 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, which met in 1929 in Geneva, 
Switzerland, set as one of its purposes the 
study of sound forms of education by the 
giving of accurate and satisfying informa- 
tion in regard to each other and by elimi- 
nating—so far as possible—the old-time 
prejudices and animosities which have too 
long dominated the world. 

Can we not in the schools of America 
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**set our own house in order’’ by having a 
sense of true values—by eliminating from 
our instruction that which is not built of 
truth? 

Most of us as teachers believe that the 
hope of the world is in the youth of the 
world. International good-will, world un- 
derstanding will come when a generation is 
taught and acts upon the principles of jus- 
tice taught by the greatest teachers of all 
time. 

May I quote a paragraph written by the 
college youth who won the second prize in 
the National Oratorical Contest of the 1928 
Intercollegiate Peace Association. There is 
food for thought for the teachers of Amer- 
ica in what this youth says: 


Education for peace, moreover, involves the 
training of youth in international understanding. 
Are our schools developing minds of international 
understanding? Not if they teach jingoistic patri- 
otism. Are they fostering human understanding? 
Not if they inculeate hatred of other nations and 
fear of other races. Our educational system must 
take more and more definitely world peace as an 
objective. Let us cease to glorify militaristic 
campaigns and military heroes. Let us stress 
rather the study of peace efforts, international 
sports, world and foreign cultures. Let us show 
the indebtedness of our land to other lands. Let 
the Atlantic and the Pacific be henceforth, not 
barriers separating enemies, but links connecting 
friends. And finally let the boy and girl seek out 
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between themselves and other races, not points of 
difference but interests held in common bonds of 
friendship. 


These vital values of freed intelligence, 
wisely used leisure, and world good will 
open many doors to service. You will think 
of others. As you follow these programs 
through the week you will have a new ap- 
preciation of the glory of teaching. Your 
satisfaction in service will deepen. You 
will understand better the causes that un- 
derlie the rapid growth of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. You will feel a new 
dedication to its program of service to 
childhood. You will appreciate more fully 
the vast work which remains to be done be- 
fore the perfection of teaching, the im- 
provement of salary schedules, the building 
up of retirement systems and tenure regu- 
lations can be fully accomplished. Genera- 
tions of the finest men and women of Amer- 
ica have poured their lives into the National 
Edueation Association. They have laid 
foundations. Much remains to be done. 
Progress literally waits on able leaders and 
loyal followers. There is a part for all. 
Our educational progress and the advance 
of our civilization all depend upon you and 
me—will be measured by our energy, our 


vision and our loyalty. 


By W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


ADULT education, international relations 
and education in outlying parts of the 
American republic—these were the out- 
standing topics of the sixty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, held at Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to 
July 4. It is not often that single topics 
emerge as clearly as these did at Columbus, 





even when it is deliberately planned that 
they shall; and it is likewise true that 
many other matters were effectively pre- 
sented and discussed under the general 
theme ‘‘Vital values of education,’’ but 
emphasis was pronounced on at least two 
of the three points indicated throughout 
the general programs, in the sessions of the 
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Legislative Assembly, and in the meetings 
of departments and allied organizations. 


For AN ENRICHED ADULT LIFE 


‘*The old theory that people do not learn 
after twenty-five has been exploded,’’ 
President E. Ruth Pyrtle reminded the 
meeting in her address of Monday. Miss 
Pyrtle spoke of the program of the re- 
cently created National Commission on the 
Enrichment of Adult Life, set up for the 
purpose of studying the best plans for 
recreation and for work during extra 
hours, and at the delegate assembly on 
Thursday L. R. Alderman, president of the 
department of adult education and chair- 
man of the commission, described adequate 
adult education for the enrichment of 
human life as perhaps the most important 
educational task of our time. ‘‘ Education 
for adults is needed now as never before,’’ 
he said. ‘‘In this machine, mass-produc- 
tion age, the life of the worker must be 
enriched, or, in many cases, his spirit will 
die. In times past it was possible for a 
large part of our population to be illiter- 
ate and unskilled and yet lead normal lives 
—even prosper—but to-day these people 
are the first to be thrown out of employ- 
ment by the immutable march of prog- 
ress.’’ Dr. Alderman advocated a nation- 
wide program of evening schools for 
normal people as the minimum that would 
be satisfactory, a program like that devel- 
oped by L. P. Jacks, of England, with pro- 
vision for gardening, landscaping, interior 
decorating, carving, painting, dancing, 
music, conversation, ‘‘and a hundred other 
fields of activity.’’ Apart from this nor- 
mal program, Dr. Alderman estimated 
that there were still twenty million people 
in the United States who, though perhaps 
not actually illiterate, need what the ele- 
mentary schools can give them. 

The likelihood of a four-hour working 
day and the task and opportunity this 
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would mean for education were depicted 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association: 


Machines and combinations are now replacing 
men at a much more rapid rate than ever before 
and the process is likely to go on for some time. 
.. + The result is a problem which will require 
the combined effort of school, home, church and 
community to meet. This increase in leisure, this 
freedom from the restraints and disciplining in- 
fluences of work may mean dissipation and degra- 
dation or through the processes of education it 
may mean the enrichment of life, the perfection 
of the creative arts, the building up of the home, 
and higher levels of civic achievement. 


Similar possibilities were foreseen by J. 
L. McBrien, of the Central State Teachers 
College, Edmund, Oklahoma, for rural 
life. ‘‘We are now facing the greatest 
revival in adult education in the history of 
the world,’’ Professor MeBrien said. 
‘*Hundreds of universities, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, boards of education, parent- 
teacher associations, civic organizations, 
fraternal orders, federated women’s clubs, 
chureh societies and other educational 
bodies are doing worth-while things in 
adult and parental education through ex- 
tension service, correspondence study and 
lecture courses. It is conservative to say 
that millions of men and women are hav- 


ing their lives enriched to-day through all 


these agencies in ever-increasing numbers 


and efficiency.’’ 

How Chicago problem children 
being prepared for a better adult life was 
described by Isabella Dolton, assistant 
superintendent in charge of special schools, 
while J. E. Rogers, director of the Na- 
tional Physical Education Service, New 
York City, told of the cooperation of 
municipal recreation systems with the 
schools in training children in wholesome 
play habits and at the same time giving 
opportunities to adults through outdoor 
and indoor facilities for the constructive 
use of their free time. Parent education 
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was stressed in many of the meetings by 
such leaders as Randall J. Condon, and by 
women active in the parent-teacher move- 
ment. Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, vice- 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, outlined the past 
experiences and the present plans of the 
congress for parent education, emphasizing 
the need for study groups and printed 
material. Speaking in behalf of home eco- 
nomics, Ellen Miller, of the Merrill Palmer 
School, Detroit, showed that the right kind 
of a child development program involved 
working with parents to improve the life 
at home and in school and that ‘‘the study 
of child development becomes parent edu- 
eation.’’ That education of parents is the 
most vital purpose of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers was the con- 
tention of Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, while Professor Garry 
Cleveland Myers insisted that ‘‘good 
schools presuppose good parents,’’ and Dr. 
Jessie A. Charters, head of the department 
of adult education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, asserted that ‘‘it becomes an outstand- 
ing problem for educators who are special- 
izing in the adult field to develop ways of 
making parents realize their need for 
training and to find subject-matter for the 
educational program which will function 
vitally in the solution of the problems of 
child training.’’ Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
Congresswoman from Florida, speaking to 
one of the largest evening audiences, 
stressed the place of women in modern life, 
not only as parents in the home but in the 
whole community, local, state, national and 
international. 

Use of radio, television, talkies and 
other modern methods of communication 
was stressed in many of the meetings, espe- 
cially in reference to adult education. 
After prophesying unlimited developments 
of radio and talkies in all types of educa- 
tion, Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, and dean of 
the American School of the Air, pointed 
out the special possibilities in adult educa- 
tion. ‘‘I can see no reason,’’ he said, ‘‘ why 
extension courses of various sorts, both 
cultural and technical, can not be provided 
of such quality and in such quantity that 
in a quite real sense a very large propor- 
tion of the adult population will be able to 
continue their education far beyond their 
school days, at a minimum of expense to 
themselves and in almost any field that 
they may choose.”’ 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Arguing for a ‘‘super-nationality’’ that 
did not interfere with complete patriotism 
in any country, Dr. Paul Dengler, of 
Vienna, made an eloquent plea for inter- 
national understanding through the 
schools. He said: 

Too long the schools of the nations have been 
isolated from each other. Youth did not know 
each other, did not even care to understand the 
other’s problems. Here I see the great task for 
the teacher of the future, an entirely new task— 
to teach the youth of the world the ideal of super- 
nationalism, to which he can adhere without 
estranging himself from what is best in his own 
nation and of humanity as a whole. 

**How to promote international educa- 
tion’’ was the question assigned to Miss 
Clare Soper, secretary of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, London, England. Miss 
Soper pointed out that the international 
attitude can not be ‘‘taught’’ in the ordi- 
nary sense—like other great experiences, it 
can only be conveyed from one person to 
another. She urged, therefore, that indi- 
viduals ‘‘do some work on their own think- 
ing,’’ taking cognizance, too, of the emo- 
tional factor; and that the whole of 
modern education needs to be changed to 
make possible the kind of attitudes that 
must be developed. She said: 


The first step in international understanding is 
the work we must do upon ourselves and develop- 
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ing with that should arise a basic reshaping of our 
concept of education. Then, in order to strengthen 
and sustain our ideals we can reach out into co- 
operation with an international band of co-workers 
and so align ourselves with some of the new forces 
that shall link the nations inseparably and over- 
come the distances that still baffle understanding. 


A conerete proposal came from Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, president of the World Federation 
of Education Associations: 

Our country could well afford, on the precedent 
of the Boxer indemnity, to set aside the $143,000,- 
000 coming from Germany, as a payment of ex- 
penses incident to the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, the income to be used under the direction of 
the government for such provisions as it may 
make for educational research, fellowships, ex- 
change of students and teachers, lectureships, to 
be applied to all countries. This, done for the 
development of the spiritual values of a wor'4- 
wide civilization, would prove a controlling 
fluence in the world’s progress and for interna- 
tional good-will. 

Other speakers pointed out the possibili- 
ties in right teaching of social studies ; ‘‘ we 
teachers must see to it that children under- 
stand themselves and the world in which 
they live,’’ asserted Ida O. Rudy, of Day- 
ton, before one of the Tuesday general 
sessions; and Thyra Carter, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, gave an illuminating analysis 
of text-books to indicate the favorable or 
unfavorable tendencies in racial and na- 
tional comments. Judge Florence E. 
Allen, of Cleveland, attempted to show the 
changed position of the history teacher in 
view of the adoption of the multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war, and 
Annie C. Woodward, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on international rela- 
tions, gave details of the work of the past 
year, including the Geneva meeting of the 
World Federation of Education <Associa- 
tions and the plans for the 1931 meeting of 
the federation, which will be held for the 
first time in the United States. That the 
association is cordially behind the commit- 
tee and the World Federation was indi- 
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cated by the welcome given to the report 
of Walter R. Siders at the business session, 
by President Pyrtle’s several statements 
emphasizing the place of international rela- 
tions in the National Education Associa- 
tion program, and by the explicit promise 
of support adopted in the formal resolu- 


tions. 


Hawa, ALASKA, Porto Rico, THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Hawaii has always been well represented 
at summer meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, but this year other out- 
lying parts of the American republic were 
also heard from. At one session A. E. 
Karnes, superintendent of schools of 
Ketchikan, Southeastern Alaska, attempted 
to give the delegates some more accurate 
information than is commonly possessed 
regarding what he said was erroneously 


known as ‘‘Seward’s Ice-box.’’ He was 


particularly anxious to have it known that 
Alaska is part of the United States, and 
not a foreign country; that its climate is 


much misjudged, and that only present 
lack of adequate transportation from the 
States prevents the greater travel that will 
soon come. Speaking for Porto Rico, Com- 
missioner José Padin intimated that the 
island was more or less forgotten by the 
rest of the United States and urged that 
America try more earnestly to see the pos- 
sibilities of Porto Rico as an essential link 
between the cultures of Ang!<-saxon North 
America and Latin America. (It may be 
mentioned in passing that the delegates 
‘*remembered’’ Porto Rico sufficiently at 
the election to make the assistant commis- 
sioner for Porto Rico, Francisco Vizcar- 
rondo, one of the vice-presidents—and by 
a very handsome vote, too.) 

For the Philippines Camilo Osias proved 
such a convincing protagonist at one of the 
general sessions that only the rule against 
unprepared resolutions prevented a vote 
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favoring Filipino independence. Commis- 
sioner Osias said, following an interesting 
account of the educational developments in 
the Islands: 

The one obstacle to our real national reawakening 
is the uncertainty of the status of the Islands. 
The Filipinos are not and can not be American 
citizens, neither are they citizens of a free coun- 
try. The redemption of America’s promise is 
essential to enable educational administrators to 
plan a program of education for the training of 
Filipino boys and girls for definite citizenship. A 
free Philippines would be a better educational 
laboratory for the development of education which 
will embody the best of the East and the West. 
Countries that are large and rich rightly emphasize 
efficiency. Nations small and weak complement 
this by their natural tendency to put a premium 
upon the ideals of peace, freedom and happiness. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


The National Council of Education cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary at the 
Columbus meeting. Professor L. F. Ander- 
son, of Ohio State University, read an 
account of the history of education in the 
United States in the past fifty years and 
Dean Henry Lester Smith, of Indiana 
University, presented data on the history 
of the National Council itself. At the 
opening meeting of the council on Sat- 
urday, June 28, Dr. Randall J. Condon 
presented a report of the committee on 
educational objectives and Dr. W. C. Bag- 
ley sought to describe ‘‘the future of 
emphasizing the 


? 


America in education,’ 
changes now under way as the result of the 
discovery of new and improved methods of 
communication. He felt, for example, that 
the development of the talkies will have a 
tremendous effect on the educational use- 
fulness of the movies and that still richer 
possibilities are inherent in the combina- 
tion of radio and television. He defended 
commercial competition in the provision of 
school radio programs but admitted that 
ultimately other ways would have to be 
found for serving the public completely 
through the new medium. He emphasized 
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the need for improvement in the quality of 
American education generally. 

A series of statements prepared by Pro- 
fessor John Dewey served for discussion at 
both of the meetings of the council. In 
the main the statements dealt with the 
problem of objectives, the social function 
of the school and the question of the devel- 
opment of ‘‘independent and critical 
thinking.’’ While there was a wide range 
of opinion regarding the desirability and 
feasibility of the introduction of controver- 
sial questions at the different school levels, 
a surprisingly large proportion of those 
who took part in the discussion were dis- 
tinctly in favor of freedom of discussion 
and questioning. President-emeritus 
Thompson, of Ohio State University, for 
example, said he did not see how anybody 
could teach history, sociology or political 
economy without introducing controversial 
material. 

OTHER Topics OF THE MEETING 


Other programs included character edu- 
cation; equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity ; ‘‘ereative learning’’; business edu- 
cation ; elementary education; special edu- 
cation; lip-reading; health education; sci- 
ence instruction; supervision; vocational 
education; visiting teacher work; the 
classics; student participation in school 
government; geographic education; the 
teaching of English; the teaching of mod- 
ern languages ; home economies ; vocational 
guidance; school gardening. Professor 
George D. Strayer, discussing ‘‘a redefini- 
tion of the concept of equality of opportu- 
nity in education,’’ insisted that ‘‘ equality 
of opportunity will not be fully realized 
until we equalize the support of education 
for all areas, whether urban or rural.’’ 
Bishop William F. McDowell reminded the 
association that ‘‘the church has a body of 
teaching, varied, rich, tested and fruitful, 
as one of its elements of power,’’ but in 
particular that ‘“‘the teaching of the 
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church has more emphatically to do with 
personal character than with anything else 
except the Kingdom of God, which is re- 
lated to personal character.’’ Professor 
Fannie Dunn explained the opportunity of 
the one-teacher school in the light of pro- 
gressive education; the present teacher- 
supply seemed to her to afford an unusual 
chance to improve the teacher and thereby 
realize the possibilities of the small country 
school. Edwin H. Reeder stressed real 
vividness in geography teaching. J. B. 
Nash said he would eliminate all national 
and state athletic championships for both 
boys and girls, but in any case he would 
provide stimulating athletic experiences 
for all adolescents, while Hazel Rex, of 
Toledo, balanced the good and bad in girls’ 
athletics and showed what had been accom- 
plished where excessive basketball and 
other interschool competition had been 
abandoned in favor of all-round provision 
of sports and games. 

Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, of 
the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, described the plans for the two 
hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
birth and asked the support of the associa- 
tion. Florence Hale, of Maine, used her 
powerful voice in behalf of ‘‘creative abil- 
ity in children’’ before one of the general 
sessions and on another occasion to intro- 
duce a fascinating National Geographic 
Society lecture by Neil Judd on the tree- 
ring method of dating the Pueblo Indians 
of the Southwest. Taking as his subject 
‘“*Pioneering Again,’’ United States Com- 
missioner of Education William J. Cooper 
recalled the history of the West in educa- 
tion and suggested Roger Bacon’s message 
as applicable to the pioneers of 1930— 
‘“stop looking back, give up studying books 
and study the world around you.’’ Knowl- 
edge alone would not suffice, he said. 
‘Until we are ready not only to receive 
new truth, but to apply it to our thinking 
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and acting, we can not achieve the miracles 
that come from discoveries in the sciences.”’ 
THE Business SESSIONS 

Reports to the business sessions, besides 
those of the secretary and other officers, 
included reports of the committee on the 
appointment of delegates; on retirement 
allowances, presented by Anna Laura 
Foree, of Denver; of the committee on 
affiliation between the National Education 
Association and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, presented by Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, of California; of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Eduea- 
tion (James Edward Rogers) ; of the com- 
mittee on international relations; of the 
Legislative Commission, offered by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan in the absence, due to 
illness, of Dr. William M. Davidson; of the 
committee to cooperate with the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
(N. C. Newbold, of North Carolina); on 
the economic status of the teacher—a prog- 


ress report by Dr. J. K. Norton, and the 
report of the committee on necrology, by 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, of Wisconsin. 
There was considerable discussion of the 
report presented by A. L. Threlkeld, of 
Denver, on the ‘‘appointment of delegates 


and kindred questions.’’ Followers of N. 
E. A. developments will recognize here one 
of the fundamentally interesting questions 
of the past ten years. The latest recom- 
mendations of the committee pleased some 
of those formerly in opposition—Superin- 
tendent W. H. Holmes, of Mount Vernon, 
for example, stating on the floor that he 
regarded the new suggestions, which would 
reduce the ex-officio representation to a 
minimum, make possible representation 
from the smallest places, but lessen the 
total delegates from the huge centers, as 
clearly in the direction of democratization 
of the association. The total number of 
delegates present at Columbus was 1,210— 
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the largest in history. It was stated in the 
meeting that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, if adopted, would not reduce this 
number, though eliminating state school 
heads and most of the officers of the asso- 
ciation other than the president and vice- 
presidents. The recommendations of the 
committee were laid over for further 
action at the next annual meeting. 


ENTERTAINMENT; THE PAGEANT 

It is doubtful if any National Education 
Association convention has ever been as 
elaborately entertained as that at Colum- 
bus. Atlanta hospitality last year had 
been an amazing feat, but apparently 
Columbus set out to better, if possible, the 
record made in the South. Trips had been 
arranged for Wednesday afternoon to 
Otterbein College and Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Denison University, the city of 
Newark, Indian mounds, Capital Univer- 
sity; Wittenberg College and Springfield; 
the Logan Elm, Chillicothe, Serpent 
Mound, McClain High School at Green- 
field, and to points in and about Columbus 
itsLlf. Places for some two thousand 
people were set for the courtesy luncheon, 
and between four and five hundred dele- 
gates took free air-flights over Columbus as 
part of the hospitality program. 

The great event, however, socially and 
perhaps educationally, was the pageant, 
‘*Ohio in Edueation,’’ presented at the 
stadium of Ohio State University on Mon- 
day evening ‘‘by the colleges of Ohio and 
the people of Columbus.’’ The pageant 
depicted, in three gigantic cycles, ‘‘definite 
episodes as well as symbolic interpreta- 
tions’’ of the development of the North- 
west Territory and the contributions to 
education that were made during this 
period. Mound builders, Indians, French 
and English exploring expeditions, the 
Ohio Company, and the Ordinance of 1787 
all passed in rapid review; then came the 
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founding of Ohio University, the Coonskin 
Library, Johnny Appleseed, Samuel Lewis 
and the state school system, William Mce- 
Guffey and his readers, Platt R. Spencer 
with his penmanship, Joseph Ray with his 
arithmetic, Oberlin granting degrees to 
women, Horace Mann at Antioch, Ban- 
eroft’s pilgrimage, the founding of the W. 
C. T. U., and in the final part the State re- 
ealled the figures of Religion, Morality and 
Knowledge and saluted in grand review its 
universities and colleges, ‘‘high symbols of 
its service to the command of the great 
Ordinance.’’ Two thousand persons were 
in the cast and it is estimated that forty 
thousand people witnessed the per- 
formance. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, was elected president of 
the association as a result of the balloting 
on Thursday. The only other candidate 
was Joseph Rosier, of West Virginia, Dr. 
J. W. Abercrombie, of Alabama, having 
withdrawn in favor of Superintendent 
Sutton. 

In addition to the retiring president, 
Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, who automatically 
becomes first vice-president, eleven vice- 
presidents were elected, as follows: John 
W. Abercrombie, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Montgomery, 
Alabama; George C. Baker, supervising 
principal of schools, Moorestown, N. J.; 
Jessie Gray, president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association ; Florence Hale, state 
agent for rural education, Augusta, 
Maine; W. H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Eugenia 
West Jones, a teacher in the schools of Los 
Angeles, California; Elizabeth MeCormick, 
principal, Superior, Wis.; Francisco Viz- 
carrondo, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, San Juan, Porto Rico; E. H. 
Whitney, Portland, Oregon; Ernest W. 
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Butterfield, state commissioner of educa- 
tion for New Hampshire, but recently 
elected state commissioner of education for 
Connnecticut, and Amy Hinrichs, New 
Orleans, La. 

For treasurer of the association Henry 
Lester Smith, dean of the school of educa- 
tion of Indiana University, was reelected 
without opposition. The following were 
elected state directors: Alabama, J. D. 
Williams; Alaska, A. G. Karnes; Arizona, 
Dan Jantzen; Arkansas, J. P. Womack; 
California, Willard E. Givens; Colorado, 
W. B. Mooney; Connecticut, Gordon C. 
Swift; Delaware, H. V. Holloway; District 
of Columbia, Edith L. Grosvenor; Florida, 
F. 8. Hartfield; Georgia, M. L. Duggan; 
Hawaii, Oren E. Long; Idaho, Raymond 
Snyder; Illinois, A. L. Whittenberg; In- 
diana, Charles O. Williams; Iowa, Mary A. 
Lord; Kansas, M. E. Pearson; Kentucky, 
R. E. Williams; Louisiana, Annie T. Bell; 
Maine, William B. Jack; Maryland, 
William Burdick; Massachusetts, Annie C. 
Woodward; Michigan, Webster H. Pearce; 
Minnesota, Alice Sullivan; Mississippi, H. 
B. Cooper; Missouri, Thomas J. Walker; 
Montana, R. J. Cunningham; Nebraska, 
Dwight E. Porter; Nevada, Mrs. Jennie 
A. Curieux; New Hampshire, Dana Jor- 
dan; New Jersey, Alexander J. Glennie; 
New Mexico, Mrs. H. F. Brock; New York, 
Harry Langworthy; North Carolina, T. W. 
Andrews; North Dakota, L. A. White; 
Ohio, A. C. Eldredge; Oklahoma, M. E. 
Hurst; Oregon, F. C. Fitzpatrick; Penn- 
sylvania, J. Herbert Kelley; Philippine 
Islands, Camilo Osias; Porto Rico, Fran- 
ciseo Vizearrondo; Rhode Island, Agnes M. 
Baeon; South Carolina, G. W. Wana- 
maker; South Dakota, S. B. Nissen; Ten- 
nessee, P. L. Harned; Texas, L. W. Rogers; 
Utah, Arch M. Thurman; Vermont, 
Clarence H. Dempsey; Virginia, Mrs. 
Edith Joynes; Virgin Islands, A. E. Lind- 
borg; Washington, Mabel Wilson; West 
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Virginia, William C. Cook; Wisconsin, E. 
J. Doudna; Wyoming, A. H. Dixon. 


Tue RESOLUTIONS 


There was comparatively little diseus- 
sion of the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as Miss F. 
Blanche Preble at the Thursday morning 
session. Inclusion of tobacco in the reso- 
lution on habit-forming drugs, with a 
specific recommendation to schools to use 
“*selected periodicals which do not carry 
tobacco advertising,’’ brought forth caustie 
comments from one or two eastern dele- 
gates, but the effort to amend was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The plank on ‘‘edu- 
cation and the federal government’’ went 
through as reported, though for a minute 
or two it looked as if the delegates might 
possibly respond to the plea of George W. 
Wanamaker, of South Carolina, to omit 
the customary recommendation for a de- 
partment of education and substitute a 


presented by 


statement to the effect that ‘‘we await with 
interest and confidence the report of the 


Wilbur committee.’’ The resolution as 
adopted asked that the ‘‘control and direc- 
tion of education be maintained as a state 
rather than a national function’’ and that 
the department to be set up under federal 
auspices be confined to scientific leadership 
and fact-finding ‘‘with a view to efficient 
integration of the educational activities of 
the federal government.’’ 

Two attempts at amendment of the 
Resolutions Committee report were success- 
ful—one by C. F. Dienst, of Boise, Idaho, 
pledging the association to an active cam- 
paign ‘‘in behalf of the habits of living for 
which the Eighteenth Amendment stands,’’ 
the other, by Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwau- 
kee, adding to the suggested requirements 
of citizenship ‘‘a willingness to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ 
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The resolutions in full as amended were 
as follows: 


In conformity with its platform of ideals and 
purposes, the Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association, assembled in its 
sixty-eighth annual convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
adopts the following resolutions: 

Appreciation of public support—The National 
Education Association appreciates the fine attitude 
of the public toward the schools; the confidence of 
citizens generally in the leadership of the teaching 
profession; and the readiness of the people to pro- 
vide for the continued improvement of educational 
opportunities for the nation’s children. The as- 
sociation commends the cooperation of newspapers, 
magazines, press associations, radio, and civie or- 
ganizations in thé interpretation of education. 

Equal educational opportunity—The National 
Education Association believes in equal oppor- 
tunity for every child regardless of residence, 
capacity or handicap, and that free education 
through elementary and high school should be 
within the reach of every boy and girl. 

Rural education—The National Education Asso- 
ciation, in view of the serious educational emer- 
gency that exists in rural areas, urges that the 
Congress of the United States provide financial 
aid to the states with which to meet this situation. 

Financing the schools—The association believes 
that the adequate financing of the schools is a first 
duty of locality, state, and nation and that tax 
systems where necessary should be revised to meet 
this responsibility. 

American Education Week—The National Edu- 
cation Association urges the continued observance 
of American Education Week. 

Free public libraries—The National Education 
Association believes that free public library ser- 
vice should be as general as free school service and 
urges adequate legislation and appropriations for 
the extension of library opportunities. 

Kindergartens—The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that the kindergarten is a far- 
reaching influence for good in the development of 
the child and favors the extension of kindergarten 
opportunities to all children. 

Hard-of-hearing children—The National Educa- 
tion Association believes that hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren should receive the special care that their con- 
dition requires, including medical treatment and 
instruction in lip-reading. 

Athletics—The National Education Association 
believes that every child is entitled to an all-round 
physical education. It deplores any commerciali- 
zation of school and college athletics. 

The Eighteenth Amendment—The National Edu- 
cation Association re-affirms its stand in favor of 
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the Eighteenth Amendment and of the laws en- 
acted thereunder and urges their vigorous and 
impartial enforcement and pledges its support to 
an active educational campaign in the schools in 
behalf of the habits of living for which the Eight- 
eenth Amendment stands. 

Habit-forming drugs—The National Education 
Association urges all teachers to emphasize the 
evil effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and other 
narcotics upon the human organism. The associa- 
tion condemns the fraudulent advertising of cer- 
tain manufacturers in their efforts to foster ciga- 
rette smoking. It commends for use in the schools 
selected periodicals which do not carry tobacco 
advertising. 

Child labor—The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that commercialized child labor is 
economically unsound, unjust to the child and in- 
jurious to the state. It favors an amendment to 
the federal constitution which will permit the en- 
actment of a national child labor law. 

Removal of illiteracy—The National Education 
Association urges that the campaign for the re- 
moval of illiteracy be continued until every adult 
possesses a knowledge of reading and writing 
equal to that required of a sixth grade pupil. 

Qualification for American citizenship—The 
National Education Association urges that the 
ability to read and write English understandingly 
and a general knowledge of the history and prin- 
ciples of United States government be made a 
qualification for citizenship. It urges that Con- 
gress pass legislation requiring proof of this 
ability by means of a test to be devised by the 
Commissioner of Education and administered 
under rules adopted by the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion; and that a certificate be issued to any appli- 
cant who satisfactorily completes the examination 
or in lieu thereof produces evidence of having 
completed a school course covering a period of 
eight years in the United States and of a willing- 
ness to support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and support and defend the nation 
at need. 

Enrichment of human life—The National Educa- 
tion Association commends the work of the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life. It 
urges all schools to consider the contribution they 
can make to the enrichment of life and the wise 
use of leisure. 

Broadcasting channels—The Nationa] Education 
Association believes that legislation should be en- 
acted which will safeguard for the uses of educa- 
tion and government a reasonable share of the 
radio broadcasting channels of the United States. 

Obscene literature, pictures and tokens—The 
National Education Association recommends that 
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the Congress of the United States enact legislation 
prohibiting the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of all such literature, pictures and tokens, as 
are now denied the privilege of the United States 
mails. 

George Washington Bicentennial—The National 
Education Association endorses the proposed 
nationwide observance of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington to be 
held during 1932 and urges all teachers to co- 
operate with the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission created by Congress. 

Horace Mann Centennial—The National Educa- 
tion Association urges that all schools begin now 
to make preparation for celebrations of the Horace 
Mann Centennial in 1937. The association recom- 
mends that state and national organizations build 
their programs in 1937 around the theme ‘‘ The 
Educational Achievements of the Century.’’ It 
recommends that in the naming of schools con- 
sideration be given the pioneer advocate of the 
common schools—Horace Mann. 

Higher standards for teachers—The National 
Education Association recommends that require- 
ments for beginning teachers be immediately in- 
creased in all states. Trained teachers are now 
available in sufficient numbers to offer an unusual 
opportunity to reach the goal of four years’ train- 
ing beyond the four year high school, the minimum 
standard recommended by the association for all 
teachers. 

Survey of teacher training—The National Edu- 
cation Association urges Congress to appropriate 
funds for a nationwide survey of teacher training 
to be made under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Teacher tenure and retirement—The National 
Education Association believes that teachers 
should hold their positions during good behavior 
and competent service. It urges the passage of 
tenure and retirement laws in each state based on 
the principle of justice both to teachers and 
pupils. Such laws would tend to protect teachers 
from injustice, to place teachers on a professional 
basis, to guarantee to competent teachers the bene- 
fits of retirement laws and to secure to teachers 
reasonable personal and academic freedom, but 
would not prevent the discharge of teachers for in- 
competency, immorality or unprofessional conduct. 

Teacher participation—The National Education 
Association approves the growing practice of 
school authorities in making provision for organi- 
zations of classroom teachers, officially recognized, 
through which the special knowledge of this group 
can be utilized for the improvement of the schools. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
The National Education Association commends the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 
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many helpful services already rendered and as- 


sures that organization of its sympathetic coopera 
tion in all efforts to promote a closer relationship 
between the home and the school. 

International understanding—The National Edu 
cation Association commends the activities of 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
and heartily endorses its program for world un- 
derstanding as outlined in the Biennial Conference 
at Geneva in 1929. The association recommends 
that the Pact of Paris be taught in the schools, 
and urges the universal observance of Interna- 
tional Goodwill Day on May 18, the anniversary 
of the opening of The Hague Tribunal. 

The London Naval Treaties—The National Edu- 
cation Association urges the immediate ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate of the London 
Naval treaties. 

Education and the Federal Government—The 
National Education Association reaffirms its be- 
lief that the control and direction of education 
must be maintained as an independent function 
of each state. It further believes that public edu- 
cation is a matter of such vital national impor- 
tance that it is entitled to the scientific leadership 
and fact-finding which have been provided by the 
government in the fields of agriculture, commerce 
and labor. The association therefore urges the 
establishment of a department of education with 
a secretary in the President’s cabinet and the 
efficient integration of the educational activities of 
the federal government in this department. 

White House Committees—The National Educa- 
tion Association appreciates the action of Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover and Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur in the appointment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Relation of the Federal Government 
to Education; the Committee on the Removal of 
Illiteracy, and the White House Conference of 
Child Health and Protection. The association 
pledges to these committees its hearty cooperation 
in their efforts to solve the problems submitted to 
them. 

To Columbus—The National Education Associa- 
tion acknowledges the many courtesies and charm- 
ing hospitality so generously extended by the citi- 
zens of Ohio in this their beautiful capital. It 
wishes to thank the good people of the Buckeye 
state for their cordial invitation for America to 
discover Columbus. The association appreciates 
the cooperation of city and state officials, civic 
organizations, educational workers, teachers and 
children. It wishes to thank the press and radio 
services of the city for their helpful cooperation 
and support and to extend its appreciation to all 
others who have contributed to the success of the 
Sixty-eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH EDUCATION BILL 
THE parliamentary of the 
Times Educational Supplement writes that the 


correspondent 


prime minister has made a statement in the 
House of Commons concerning the work which 
the government will ask parliament to per- 
form during ihe remaining days of the session, 
which shows that the education bill in its 
present form is dead. 

Mr. MacDonald stated that it was matter of 
great regret that the government found it nee- 
the Consumers’ Council Bill 
and the Education Bill, in view of the fact 
that these important measures could not re- 


essary to drop 


ceive adequate consideration this session with- 


out unduly prolonging the duration of the 
session. The prime minister had been given 


an assurance from a considerable section of 
labor members that they would be prepared to 
sit until late in August if the Education Bill 
could be passed in this way, but in Mr. Mae- 
Donald’s view this would do little to ease the 
position, and the bill must go. But he made 
the announcement that a bill to raise the school- 
leaving age to fifteen will be presented to par- 
liament before the end of the calendar year, 
in order that the change may come into opera- 
tion next April as originally arranged. 

The prime minister’s statement indicates a 
return to the status quo. There have been two 
education bills before the House of Commons 
this session. The first was designed to raise 
the school-leaving age and to provide a main- 
tenance grant, subject to a means test, for 
parents of children between the age of 14 and 
15. After Sir Charles Trevelyan, the president 
of the board of education, had completed his 
diseussions with representatives of the religious 
denominations which led to the production of 
the concordat on the question of the non-pro- 
vided schools, the original bill was withdrawn, 
and a second and more comprehensive measure 
took its place. The second bill dealt with the 
school-leaving age and maintenance tests, and 
it also incorporated the concordat. The Con- 
servative Party opposed the bill on various 
grounds, and it was made clear that the left 
wing of the Labor Party still opposed the im- 
position of the means test in the matter of the 


maintenance grants. After the second reading 
had been carried it was agreed that the bill 
should be considered in committee of the whole 
house, instead of by a standing committee, in 
order that it might be passed as soon as pos- 
sible. At that moment, however, the storm 
broke, and the government found fresh oppo- 
sition to the bill from non-conformists and 
from Roman Catholic members of the Labor 
Party. Thus the decision to withdraw the bill 
did not come as a surprise, the plea of lack 
of time being little more than a conventional 
phrase. 
THE SCHOOLS OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

THE correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor in Belfast reports that after seven 
years’ agitation and bickering there seems to be 
a fair prospect of a settlement on the question 
of education in Northern Ireland. 

For half a century the country has lagged 
behind Great Britain, so far as elementary 
schooling has been concerned. The provision 
of schools has been left to private enterprise— 
usually the churches—and many of the build- 
ings were ill-equipped, even insanitary, while 
the teachers, although paid by the state, were 
completely at the merey of the clerical man- 
agers. 

When Lord Craigavon’s Government came 
into power a committee of experts surveying 
the situation spent over a year in hearing evi- 
dence and preparing a report. On that report 
a long-needed and drastic scheme of reforms 
was based. The plan was adopted by the legis 
lature and became effective in 1923. 

Briefly it provided that elementary education 
should be financed entirely out of publie funds 
and that the schools should be controlled by 
popularly elected committees. 

Many Protestant clergymen realizing the 
change was desirable hastened to transfer their 
schools in to the new authority. Others hesi- 
tated and claimed the safeguards for Bible 
teaching to the children were not sufficient. 
The Roman Catholic managers refused to have 
anything to do with the idea, for according to 
their viewpoint education of children had to 
be controlled by the church. And further, they 
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insisted the government should provide schools 
for children, defray the greater part of the 
cost of upkeep and pay the teachers. 

In a final effort to achieve peace and har- 
mony Lord Craigavon, running the risk of dis- 
pleasing the vast Protestant opinion, made 
an exceedingly generous concession. He an- 
nounced that where the Ministry of Education 
is satisfied the interests of the children con- 
cerned demand the erection of new schools, or 
the reconstruction of existing ones, the gov- 
ernment would provide fifty per cent. of the 
capital required. The concession, of course, is 
general in application, but it means that in 
Northern Ireland the Roman Catholie Church 
has been treated more generously than in any 
other country where a majority of the inhabi- 
tants are not within its fold. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MIL- 
BANK FUND 

THE annual report of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund shows that it has paid out $6,716,473 for 
health, social welfare and education. More 
than 90 per cent. of this sum has gone to 131 
institutions and organizations, while the rest 
has been used for direct fund expenditures. 
Commitments and conditional pledges unpaid 
or unclaimed at the end of 1929 bring the total 
appropriations up to $9,422,460. 

According to a summary in the New York 
Times, Mr. John A. Kingsbury states that 
while the fund will continue its policy of aiding 
public health work of recognized organizations, 
emphasis will henceforth be placed on public 
health research and edueation. 

According to the report the major contribu- 
tion of the Milbank Memorial Fund in public 
health has been the successful organizing of 
three health demonstrations in New York state 
at an expense of nearly $2,000,000. Other 
parts of the country have availed themselves 
of the experience of these demonstrations. The 
demonstrations were begun eight years ago in 
cooperation with local authorities and volun- 
tary agencies in Cattaraugus County, in Syra- 
euse and in the Bellevue-Yorkville district of 
New York City. 

The main purpose of the fund has been to 
assist in setting up administrative machinery 
for coping adequately with local public health 
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problems. With its primary objectives at- 
tained, the foundation will at the end of this 
year withdraw from active participation in the 
Cattaraugus County and Syracuse demonstra- 
tions. 

Statisties and graphs in the report show the 
results achieved in reducing infant mortality 
and deaths from tuberculosis, and in the con- 
trol of smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
It is announced that C.-E. A. Winslow, pro- 
fessor of public health at the Yale School of 
Medicine, has been engaged to direct a survey 
of the work in the Cattaraugus County demon- 
stration. A similar survey of the Syracuse 
demonstration is planned. 

The Bellevue-Yorkville demonstration, under 
the direction of Edward T. Devine, now aims 
specifically to enable the Health Department of 
New York to supplement its existing activities, 
to try new methods for the prevention of dis- 
ease and to work out an effective plan for more 
adequate neighborhood health service. 

Other gifts for community aid in New York 
include $305,000 to the Judson Health Center 
and $37,850 to the East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Service and the East Harlem Health 


Center. The greatest single beneficiary among 


organizations aided by the Milbank Foundation 
is the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, to which nearly $1,000,- 
000 has been allotted. 

Nearly $200,000 was given to the National 


Committee for Mental Hygiene, aside from 
gifts to other organizations interested in the 
same cause. A fund of $75,000 was given to 
the Diphtheria Prevention Commission of the 
New York City Department of Health, making 
possible the continuation during the vear of 
the campaign which resulted in the immunizing 
of 200,000 children. 

Other organizations which received contribu- 
tions from the Milbank Memorial Fund include 
the American Association for Medical Progress, 
the American Child Health Association, the 
American Public Health Association, the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, Inc., the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the National Board of Medical 
Examiners and the National Health Council. 

The fund intends to place more emphasis on 
research, the report says. Inquiries now under 
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way and those projected include studies of birth 
rate and infant mortality, the trend of tuber- 
culosis mortality in urban and rural areas, vital 
statistics in China, administrative record sys- 
tems in Syracuse and New York and public 
health nursing. The fund is cooperating with 
the U. S. Publie Health Service in epidemio- 
logical studies of acute infectious diseases in 
New York state. 

The president of the fund is Albert Milbank. 
The directors are Thomas Cochran, Mr. Mil- 
bank, John G. Milburn, Roland 8S. Morris, 
Frank L. Polk, Edward W. Sheldon and Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams. 


INCREASED REGISTRATION OF SUM- 
MER HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Ir is reported in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une that Mr. George J. Ryan, president of the 
Board of Education, on July 7 authorized Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, Superintendent of Schools, 
to revise his summer organization so as to pro- 
vide for the unforeseen increased registration 
of 4,000 high-school students, turned down be- 
cause of overcrowded classes, and to have the 
facilities for their instruction available on 
July 8. 

Mr. Ryan stated that the financing of the en- 
larged organization would be provided “by 
transfer of unexpended balances from other bu- 
reaus,” the approving of this transfer to come 
before the Board of Education for formal ac- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. This course, he 
said, was decided upon after a conference with 
Dr. O’Shea, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, director 
of extension activities, and Eugene Gibney and 
Frederick Chambers, auditors. 

Mr. Ryan attributed the increased registra- 
tion of 8,000, instead of the 4,000 planned for, 
to “economic conditions, the effects of which 
were foreseen by no one when the 1930 budget 
was made up last summer.” He pointed out 
that neither the budget committee nor the city 
administration, which made available all the ad- 
ditional funds that were requested for the 1930 
summer session, can be questioned for not hav- 
ing foreseen the change in economic conditions 
and its effect. 

“Parents who in former years were able to 
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take their children out of the city for the sum- 
mer are unable to see their way clear to do the 
same this year,” Mr. Ryan said. “These chil- 
dren are remaining in the city during the 
months of July and August. Thousands of 
others, who in former years obtained employ- 
ment during the summer months, find no avail- 
able employment this year. Another unfore- 
seeable factor that contributed to the increased 
registration this year is the unusually large 
number of private school children who regis- 
tered to make up work in the summer public 
schools. The board had no way adequately to 
foretell how many private school children would 
seek registration with us in 1930.” 

With the opening on July 7 of fifty summer 
elementary schools, officials of the Board of Ed- 
ucation estimated that about 16,000 students 
were enrolled in that department, compared 
with 44,000 in the summer senior high schools. 
The elementary school figure is slightly less than 
last year, on account of the increased enrolment 
in the junior high schools, seven of which were 
opened last week with approximately 5,500 pu- 
pils. 

At the preliminary budget hearing Walter C. 
Martin, superintendent of school buildings, re- 
quested the addition of fifty-two positions, rep- 
resenting $200,000 in annual salary increases in 
the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance. 
He also received an additional $100,000 for 
“foreseen repairs,” making a total of $2,750,- 
000 for that item; $750,000 for “unforeseen re- 
pairs,” and $150,000 for fire prevention work. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

AccorDING to advance reports received by the 
New York Times, an enrolment of 14,000 at 
the Columbia University Summer Session was 
estimated. 

According to John J. Coss, director of the 
summer session, approximately 2,700 of the 
students who will enroll will be residents of 
the city. Mr. Coss, in a lower estimate of 
the total enrolment, said that in addition to 
those living at home, some 10,000 would have 
to find accommodations at or near the uni- 
versity. 

Other special services have been arranged for 
by the university authorities to meet the needs 
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of the summer students. There will be a spe- 
cial postoffice, a lost and found bureau, a health 
office, student activity headquarters, student 
organization headquarters and an excursion 
bureau. There will also be religious advisers 
for both Catholies and Protestants. The fac- 
ulty for the session will include more than 225 
professors from other colleges. 

Registration for the summer school of New 
York University, according to a statement made 
by Director Milton E. Loomis, adding advance 
inquiries from prospective students, indicates 
that the record enrolment of 4,771 last year 
will be surpassed this year. Classes, most of 
which will be held at the Washington Square 
center, opened on July 7 and will continue until 
August 15. A few courses will be given on the 
uptown campus. 

A total of 470 courses will be offered this 
year, the broadest ever offered by the summer 
school. The faculty will number 194, of which 
150 are members of the regular university staff. 
Six university deans will be on this year’s fac- 
ulty. One of the features of the curriculum 
will be a course in practical household manage- 
ment problems. Twelve girls will live in a 
typical three-room apartment in the School of 
Education Building during the summer and will 
have full responsibility for its maintenance as 
well as experience in the care of children. 

In regard to the summer session of Hunter 
College Professor A. Broderick Cohen, the di- 
rector, predicted that the registration would ex- 
ceed last year’s, which was 3,005. The total 
may reach 4,000. He stated that the classes are 
already so large that a number of them had 
to be held in Publie School 76, Sixty-eighth 
Street and Lexington Avenue, across the street 
from the college. The classes will continue un- 
til August 12. 

Two hundred and thirty courses, including 
nineteen new ones, are being given this year by 
a faculty of 155, ineluding teachers from 
twenty-three colleges besides Hunter College. 
Principals and supervisors from the local pub- 
lie school system are also included in the fac- 
ulty. Among the new courses offered are ones 
in Latin Comedy, English Literature Since 1890, 
Nineteenth Century Prose, Contemporary Psy- 
chology, Problems in Child Behavior, Advanced 
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Dramatic Interpretation and Health Education 
in the Elementary Schools. 


THE AMERICAN HOME FCONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

Over a thousand persons were registered at 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, from June 24 to 28, 1930. 

The central theme of the meeting, “The Mod- 
ern American Family and Its Home,” was dis- 
cussed from the point of view of both the chil- 
dren and the adults in the home. Speakers at 
the general sessions included Mr. A. L. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of city schools, Denver; 
Dean Margaret Justin, president of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association; Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer, assistant director of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion; Mr. John Nolen, architect and city plan- 
ner of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Professor 
Dwight Sanderson, of Cornell University, who 
made a plea for a “Science of the Family.” 

At a special session devoted to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, the cooperation of home economics in the 
conference was brought out under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the U. 5. 
Bureau of Home Economies and chairman of 
the subeommittee of the Conference on Family 
Life and Education. 

At smaller group meetings special attention 
was paid to such phases of the family and its 
home as family relationships, family economics, 
the house, food and nutrition, and textiles and 
clothing. Speakers included Dr. Lee Vincent, 
of the Merrill-Palmer School; Dr. Faith Wiil- 
liams, of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economies; 
Mr. Bleecker Marquette, of the Cincinnati Bet 
ter Housing League; Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, of 
Columbia University, and Mrs. Pauline Beery 
Mack, of Pennsylvania State College. 

There were also meetings of workers in such 
fields as elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, research, extension, social 
welfare, business and homemaking. 

Newly elected officers are: Miss 
Swain, supervisor of home economics in the 
Chicago public schools, president; Miss Cora 
Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


Frances 
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sity, vice-president, and Miss Frances Zuill, 
University of Iowa, secretary. 

The 1931 meeting will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, during the week of June 22. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Ar the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina President Chase, as 
his last official act of his career as president 
of the university, conferred the honorary de- 
gree upon Governor Gardner. Governor Gard- 
ner then conferred upon President Chase the 
honorary degree which had been unanimously 
voted him by the board of trustees. 

The candidates for honorary degrees were 
presented by Dr. Walter D. Toy, secretary of 
the faculty. The citations follow: 

Ellen Glasgow: Author of some twenty novels 
of distinction, interpreter of the South to America 
through your writings, you have kept for us the 
grace and charm of the old South, and you have 
written with brilliant wit and keen insight of the 
new. Courageous, sincere and straightforward, 
you have helped to develop in the South the habit 
of self-criticism, while with sympathetic touch you 
have set forth her life and her aspirations. For 
your distinction in the world of letters, for your 
contribution from the South to America, we confer 
on you the degree of Doctor of Literature. 

Martha Berry: Founder of the Berry Schools for 
mountain children, educator, administrator and 
publicist of distinction, you have created an in- 
stitution which, to an extraordinary degree, is the 
lengthened shadow of an individual. Armed with 
an ideal and with courage and patience, you have 
already in your contributions to your fellowmen 
shown splendid idealism and self-sacrifice. We 
confer on you the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Francis Preston Venable: For fifty years pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina, for fourteen years its president; diligent 
in extending knowledge by patient research; clear 
in exposition of the chemistry of the elements and 
their relations by the spoken and printed word; 
faithful in service to this state in directing and 
enlarging the university’s activities under difficult 
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circumstances, always you have wrought with honor 
and courage insistent on maintaining the highest 
of academic standards. We confer on you at the 
expiration of this half-century of splendid service 
the degree of Doctor of Science. 

Oliver Max Gardner: I come now to the last 
official act of my career as president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. That this act should 
be the conferring of our degree on you, the gover- 
nor of this state and chairman of this board of 
trustees, seems to me wholly appropriate. You are 
the head of the commonwealth. You have come to 
its leadership through the capacity, the integrity 
and the sincerity you have shown in private and 
In your person is symbolized the 
I greet you 


public affairs. 
unity of this state and its university. 
as a symbol of that eternal union, permanent 
though governors pass and presidents come and 
go. I greet you furthermore as the loyal, capable 
upright leader who finds North Carolina in a 
moment of pessimism and who will leave her, I am 
sure, with revered faith in herself and in her 
destiny. But, most of all to-day, I greet you as 
my friend whom I esteem, whom I shall sadly miss, 
and to whom I wish Godspeed in the great task 
that confronts you. Oliver Max Gardner, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, we confer upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Governor Gardner conferred upon President 
Chase the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Harry Woodburn Chase: Teacher, former presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, presi- 
dent of the University of Lilinois, distinguished 
American educational statesman. As the directing 
head of the University of North Carolina he has 
rendered a conspicuous and enduring service. Co- 
ordinating material expansion with spiritual 
growth, the university has, under his leadership 
and through its contribution to the cultural and 
civic advancement of North Carolina, attained the 
front rank of American institutions of higher 
learning. On behalf of, and under and by virtue 
of the unanimous action of the board of trustees, 
and with the conscious approval of the whole 
people of this state, and with pleasure, pride and 
infinite satisfaction, I confer upon you the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rosert Gorpon Sprout took up his work 
on July 1 as the eleventh president of the Uni- 
versity of California in succession to Dr. W. W. 


Campbell. The formal installation ceremonies 
will take place on October 22. 
Dr. Frank P. Granam, professor of history 
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at the University of North Carolina, has been 
elected to the presidency to succeed Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, who has become president of 
the University of Illinois. 

Dr. THurMAN D. Kitcutn, dean of the Med- 
ieal School of Wake Forest College for the past 
thirteen years, has been elected president of the 
college. He succeeds Dr. Francis P. Gaines, 
who resigned to become president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 


At a recent meeting of the senate of the Uni- 
versity of London Dr. J. Scott Lidgett was 
elected vice-chancellor for the year 1930-31 in 
succession to Sir Gregory Foster whose term of 
office expires on August 31. Mr. J. L. S. Hat- 
ton, principal of the East London College, was 
appointed deputy vice-chancellor for the same 
period in suecession to Dr. Seott Lidgett. 


Dr. Apam SrrouM, librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, was elected president of the 
American Library Association to succeed Dr. 
Andrew Keogh, of Yale University. Other offi- 
cers elected were Louis R. Wilson, University 
of North Carolina librarian, first vice-presi- 
dent ; Miss Charlotte Temple, Greenville (S. C.) 
publie library, second vice-president, and Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library, 
treasurer. Carl H. Milam, of Chicago, remains 
secretary. No decision was reached on the con- 
vention city for next year, but New Haven, 
Connecticut, has received favorable mention. 


Dr. B. H. McIntosu, principal for the past 
ten years of the Cheyenne High School and for 
a number of years treasurer and secretary of 
the State Teachers Association, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Education of Wy- 
oming. Mr. MeIntosh succeeds Mr. N. D. 
Morgan, who will return to Gillette. 


Mr. THeopore Hausert Wison, formerly 
principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, Vermont, 
has been appointed president of the Chevy 
Chase School and Junior College, Washington, 
in sueeession to the late Dr. Frederie Ernest 
Farrington. 


Dr. Epwarp 0. Sisson, professor of phi- 
losophy and education at Reed College, has 
received an honorary degree of doctor of sci- 
ence from his alma mater, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Brown University has conferred the degree 
of doctor of literature on Professor Bliss 
Perry, of Harvard University, who was one of 
the commencement speakers, and the honorary 
degree of doctor of education on Charles Car- 
penter Tillinghast, principal of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York, and pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, has conferred the 
doctorate of laws on George Noble Carman “in 
recognition of his conspicuous educational lead- 
ership, his devotion to the personal needs of 
each student and his valuable service as an 
adviser of the city of Chicago in matters of 
publie education.” 


Dr. Pavt Mitrorp Apams, professor of 
biology, was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of science at the recent commencement 
of Intermountain Union College, “having com- 
pleted a quarter century of distinguished service 
to the college.” 


A DINNER was given on June 19 by Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Mond in honor of Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, professor of Egyptology in 
University College, London, who has completed 
his fiftieth year of exploration and research in 
Egyptian archeology. 


THE Journal of Education reports that Miss 
Margery A. Rice, a teacher in Holden, Massa- 
chusetts, for forty-five years, upon retiring 
under the state pension act, has the Center 
Grammar School named in her honor, and a 
bronze tablet has been placed with this inserip- 
tion: “This building is named the Margery A. 
Rice School in grateful appreciation of forty- 
six years of devoted service in the Holden 
schools.” 


Strate supervisors of home economies through- 
out the country recently presented Dr. Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, with a life membership in the 
American Vocational Association. 


Mr. V. J. Factneiu, of Rock Springs, a 
member of the Wyoming State Board of Edu- 
cation, has had bestowed upon him by the king 
of Italy the rank of Chevalier in return for con- 
spicuous service rendered by Mr. Facinelli to 
his countrymen. 
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Proressor Hucu A. Sairu, chairman of the 
department of French and Italian of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has been director of 
the American University Union in Paris dur- 
ing the past year, will act as official observer 
of the United States at one of the committees 
of the League of Nations meeting in Geneva 
early in July. 

Tue 1930 David Wells prize of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been awarded to Professor Howard 
S. Ellis, of the department of economies, for his 
thesis entitled “Recent German Monetary 
Theory,” which he began in 1925 while study- 
ing in Heidelberg, Germany. The winning of 
the prize carries with it the publication of the 
work in the Harvard series of doctor’s theses on 
economics and an award of $500. 


As a result of the appointment of Professor 
T. M. Putnam to the office of dean of under- 
graduates of the University of California, he 
will surrender the deanship of the summer ses- 
sion at Los Angeles on September 30 and Dr. 
G. S. Watkins, professor of economics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, will 
take his place. 

Dr. GeorGe RaLeigGH Corrman, for the last 
five years head of the department of English at 
Boston University, will succeed the late Dean 
James Finch Royster as head of the department 
of English at the University of North Carolina. 


Arter twenty-three years on the staff of the 
General Library of the University of Michigan, 
Francis L. D. Goodrich, associate librarian of 
all the campus libraries, has accepted a position 
as librarian of the Library of the College of the 
City of New York. 

Ar Connecticut College, Dr. Margaret S. 
Chaney, since 1926 associate professor of nutri- 
tion at Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
been appointed professor of home economics. 
She will be chairman of that department, suc- 
ceeding Miss Elizabeth D. Bache who will be on 
leave for 1930-31. Miss Marguerite Hanson 
has been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of fine arts. Miss Hanson, who has 
been at the State Teachers College at Buffalo 
for several years, will sueceed Mr. Philip Henry 
Pratt, now of the Pratt Institute. Miss Hyla 
M. Snider has been appointed assistant pro- 
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ceeds Miss Almira F. Lovell, who is retiring. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Gulfport, 
Mississippi, dated July 5, reports that trustees 
of the University of Mississippi and affiliated 
colleges have dismissed four professors at the 
university and eleven members of the faculty 
at Mississippi State College for Women in a 
Reasons for the 

Those removed 


general revision of faculties. 
removals were not made public. 
at the university are G. E. Tomlinson, assistant 
professor of engineering; P. K. Reese and J. T. 
Atkins, assistant professors of mathematics, and 
L. E. Thacher, professor of biology. 


GoveRNOR Larson has named four state 
officials as members of the commission created 
by the 1930 Legislature to investigate and study 
the employment of migratory children in New 
Jersey and the conditions surrounding their 
employment. The commission will 
former Assemblywoman Isabella M. Summers, 
director of the bureau for women and children 
of the State Department of Labor; Harry B. 
Weiss, Department of Agriculture; Mrs. Helen 
M. Berry, State Department of Health, and 
Wesley A. O’Leary, State Department of Edu- 
eation. 


comprise 


Burton Srevenson, founder of the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris and for five years its 
director, has resigned and returns to America 
to look after his literary interests. As li- 
brarian of the Chillicothe, Ohio, public li- 
brary, he was given responsibilities for sup- 
plying books to our troops overseas requiring 
his presence in France. After the armistice 
he gathered the collections and constituted them 
the nucleus of the American Library in Paris. 
Under his direction and aided by American 
contributors, the library has prospered and be- 
come a service to educational institutions 
throughout Europe. 


Dr. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, professor of 
history at the University of California, has re- 
ceived a leave of absence until January and 
has left for Europe. He plans to make a study 
of the early relations between the Scandinavian 
countries and Russia, and the east Baltic lands. 


Mr. Newton D. Baker, formerly Secretary 
of War in the cabinet of Woodrow Wilson, has 
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accepted the invitation of the William W. Cook 
Foundation committee of the University of 
Michigan to deliver a series of lectures on 
“American Institutions and Their Preserva- 


tion.” 


Dr. Kuno Francke, professor emeritus of 
Germanic languages and literature at Harvard 
University since 1917, and honorary curator of 
the Germanic Museum at the university, died on 
June 25 at the age of seveaty-four years. 


Dr. Harvey WasHInGTon Wiey, from 1883 
to 1912 chief chemist of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, a leader for fifty years in the 
eampaign for pure foods and drugs in the 
United States, died at Washington on June 30, 
at the age of eighty-five years. 

RoMAINE CALLENDER, director of the Metro- 
politan College of Music, Philadelphia, and 
author of several books on musical instruction, 
travel and fiction, died on July 1 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

Dr. Joun A. Rice, at the time of his death 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, died on June 29. Dr. Rice organized 
the Woman’s College of Alabama at Mont- 
gomery, and at one time was president of Co- 
lumbia College, a Southern Methodist school 
for girls at Columbia, South Carolina. At the 
time of his death he was professor of Biblical 
literature at the University of Tulsa. 


Miss KATHERINE MartTI!N, assistant professor 
of kindergarten primary education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died on July 7 at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 


THe death is announced at the age of sev- 
enty-seven years of Dr. Carl G. Rathmann, di- 
rector of the Educational Museum of the St. 
Louis publie schools. 


THE more than $1,000,000 residue of an 
estate left in trust by the late William Curran, 
of Philadelphia, to provide for a college to 
train women for missionary service has been 
awarded to Beaver College, a Presbyterian in- 
stitution, at Jenkintown and Glenside. Dr. 
Curran died in 1880 and the disposal of the 
residuary estate has been contested in the 
eourts. 


Cosy CoLuege, Maine, has been offered a 
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site of some 500 acres of wooded land over- 
looking the city of Augusta by Mr. G. W. Gan- 
nett, publisher, of Augusta. The offer 
made as a result of rumors that Colby College 


was 


was going to change its location, and it was 
stipulated that a sum of three and a half mil- 
raised to construct the most 


lion dollars be 


necessary buildings. The trustees of the col- 
lege voted to move the college if and when 
feasible, and a committee will investigate all 
possible sites. 

Joun D. Rockeretuer, Jr., has added $100,- 
000 to the gift made last year of $300,000 to 
Oberlin College for a new building for the 
Graduate School of Theology. Plans by Cass 
Gilbert have been accepted and it is expected 
that ground will be broken this summer. 


ESTABLISHMENT in the Columbia University 
Law School of the Foundation for Research in 
American Legal History, which will assemble a 
staff of experts “to explore the vast, untracked 
domain of American law,” has been announced 
by Dean Young B. Smith. 
Goebel, Jr., a member of the Columbia faculty, 
has been appointed director. The work at the 
outset will be financed by a gift from George 
Welwood Murray, a New York lawyer, and by 
a subsidy from the Commonwealth Fund. 


Professor Julius 


Aw art gallery has been offered the City of 
Buffalo to be erected at a cost of $400,000 on 
a four-acre tract adjacent to the Historical 
Building, the Albright Art Gallery and the 
new State Teachers College. The land and the 
school are to be the gift of the Bronson C. 
Rumsey estate. If the proposed gift is ac- 
cepted, the city will receive title to the tract of 
land, to be added to the park department. The 
estate will maintain the right to grade, plant, 
beautify and construct walks upon the tract, 
and ultimately build upon it the art school, 
larger than any Buffalo now owns. The city 
will agree to assist in the maintenance of the 
school. The first step, upon acceptance by the 
city, will be to beautify the land and install 


upon it a large collection of the works of 
Charles Cary Rumsey, the sculptor. Mrs. Mary 


Harrison Rumsey, of New York City, his 
widow, desires to place this collection perma- 
is to be 


nently in Buffalo. The new school 


known as the Rumsey School of Art. 
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By action of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the certificate of incorporation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been approved to change 
the required Baptist membership of the Board 
of Trustees from eighteen to ten. Originally 
the provision was that two thirds of the board 
must be Baptists, but in 1926 this was altered 
to require that three fifths of the board must 
be of that denomination. The recent amend- 
ment provides that three fifths of the board 
shall be members of a Christian church, and 
that of this three fifths, a majority, or ten, shall 
be Baptists. 

ALL non-residents of New Jersey who ma- 
triculate at Rutgers University in September, 
1930, and thereafter will be required to pay a 
tuition fee of $300 a year, an increase of $100. 
The fee for New Jersey students will remain 
at $200. Tuition in the college of agriculture 
will remain at $80 for residents of the state, 
but will be increased to $180 for non-residents. 
The board of trustees also announced that be- 
ginning with September a general fee of $100 
a year will replace the public-room fee of $60, 
which is required of all undergraduates in the 
colleges for men except the agricultural college. 
This follows a recent announcement of an in- 
crease in dormitory room rents. 
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THE annual invitation to parents to make 
Field Museum of Natural History their chil- 
dren’s headquarters during the long summer va- 
cation which begins with the closing of Chicago 
schools has been issued by Stephen C. Simms, 
director of the institution. Each year thou- 
sands of parents take advantage of the facilities 
the museum offers as a safe haven for leaving 
their children during the day or part of the day, 
when, for one reason or another, there is to be 
no one at home to look after the youngsters. 
Admission to the museum is always free of 
charge to children, and it is open every day, 
from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. during the summer 
months. Children always enjoy the visits to 
the museum, and the exhibits combine entertain- 
ment and education. In addition, the-museum 
building is always a cool and refreshing place. 
A series of special entertainments, provided by 
the James Nolson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation, is to be given for children on 
Thursday mornings from July 10 to August 14, 
at 10 and 11 A. M. These will consist of free 
motion pictures, story hours and lecture-tours. 
The entertainments are free. A complete sched- 
ule of the dates, and the features to be pre- 
sented on the various programs, will be an- 
nounced soon. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHER? 

Tue writer recently had occasion to read a 
number of articles on the relation between phi- 
losophy and science in education. In two 
articles' which may serve as examples, the word 
“philosophy” seems to be used in at least four 
different meanings. “Seems,” because the writ- 
ers of the articles and the readers of this page 
may not agree with the interpretations given in 
the quotations that follow. 

The most frequent use of the word philoso- 
phy in these articles is to mean a personified 

1 Quotations marked (A) are from ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of Philosophy and Science in Education,’’ H. 
Gordon Hullfish, Journal of Educational Research, 
October, 1929. Quotations marked (B) are from 
‘*The Relations of Philosophy and Science in the 


Study of Education,’’ William H. Kilpatrick, 
ScHooL anpD Society, July 13, 1929. 


something which thinks and acts, and yet is 
different from “a philosopher.” (A) “Whereas 
philosophy has a reputation in education to live 
down, science has a reputation to live up to.” 
(B) “‘Philosophy’ often, perhaps generally, 
gives to ‘science’ its basic assumptions.” (Here, 
as in several other passages, Professor Kil- 
patrick uses quotation marks to indicate per- 
sonification. ) 

The next most frequent use of the word phi- 
losophy is in the sense of “philosophizing.” 
(A) “When philosophy does not originate in 
and get its bearings from a teeming, swirling 
world, it is the construction of an imagination 
that possesses no content on which to base its 
images.” (B) “Both science and philosophy 
(as here defined) use the procedure of hypoth- 
esis and testi' .” 
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Several times the word philosophy is used to 
mean “a philosopher,” although this use of the 
word is sometimes hard to distinguish from the 
personified use mentioned above. (A) “Philos- 
ophy has been brought to realize that goodness 
and badness are designations which do not ap- 
ply to original nature.” (B) “Philosophy must 
respect facts as definitely as does science.” 

Occasionally in these discussions we find the 
word philosophy used to mean “Knowledge of 
general principles—elements, powers or causes 
and laws—as explaining facts and existences,” 
as the dictionaries define it. (A) “Philosophy 
was inherited as a discipline to be reverenced.” 

It may be noted in passing that in current 
discussions the word “science” is similarly used 
in different meanings. It is no wonder that the 
debate as to the relation of philosophy and 
science in education is inconclusive! 

If we go to philosophy itself for light as to 
what philosophy has generally been considered 
to be, we find something like this: philosophy is 
thought or discussion about facts or ideas, or- 
ganized in relation to one dominant idea. Let 
us illustrate. 

Thales is called “the father of philosophy,” 
not because he was the first man to wonder and 
speculate about the world in which he lived, but 
because he was the first, so far as we have any 
record, to speculate about the world in terms of 
a dominant idea—this idea, and his contribu- 
tion to philosophy, being that the world and all 
things in it were made of or derived from 
water. 

Empedoeles, a century later, gave to the world 
a new philosophy, for he speculated about the 
world in terms of his idea that everything in 
the world, animate and inanimate, was com- 
posed of only four elements, earth, water, air 
and fire. 

One of the notable philosophies of the last 
century was the synthetic philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer, who applied to everything, from 
nebulae to psychology, the idea of evolution. 

The philosophy of William James was devel- 
oped by applying to other systems of philoso- 
phy the “pragmatic test”—that the way to find 
out the truth of an idea is to examine the con- 
sequences to which it leads in action. 

The recent philosophical treatise of John 
Dewey, “The Quest for Certainty,” examines 
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philosophical ideas in the light of his idea that 
philosophical thinking grew out of attempts of 
mankind to find basic truths of which they could 
be absolutely certain. 

Thus we see that in all these instances, and 
perhaps in every philosophy, philosophical 
thinking is an attempt to bring other ideas into 
harmony with one dominant idea. Philosophical 
thinking is thus distinguished from other think- 
ing by the fact that while all thinking starts, as 
Dewey says, from a feeling of uncertainty, from 
a “forked road situation,” philosophical think- 
ing starts with certain ideas that are regarded 
as true and fundamental. Unorganized think- 
ing may be likened to the wanderings of a per- 
son exploring an unknown land, while philo- 
sophical thinking may be likened to traveling 
through a new country while keeping an eye on 
the north star. One traveler may be quite as 
likely to make interesting and valuable discov- 
eries as the other, but the person who travels 
always in a given direction is likely to go 
farther. 

This does not mean that one type of thinking 
is better or more valuable than another. There 
is need for both kinds. When it is desired to 
explore every nook and cranny of a country we 
do not insist that the explorer shall travel al- 
ways in a given direction or go as far as pos- 
sible each day. 

What we have been trying to say here about 
the organization of philosophical th nking was 
said years ago by John Dewey, and : the same 
connection he gave a definition of science wich 
is helpful in a discussion of the relation between 
philosophy and science: “It is of assistance to 
connect philosophy with thinking in its distine- 
tion from knowledge. Knowledge, grounded 
knowledge, is science; it represents objects 
which have been settled, ordered, disposed of 
rationally. Thinking, on the other hand, is 
prospective in reference. It is occasioned by 
an unsettlement and it aims at overcoming a 
disturbance. Philosophy is thinking what the 
known demands of us—what responsive attitude 
it exacts.”? 

That is to say, philosophy is thinking from 
some postulate, some fact or hypothesis, from 
“the known,” and thinking along the lines that 
this fact or hypothesis or “known” demands of 


2‘*Democracy and Education,’’ p. 380-1. 
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us. Dewey’s statement that “any one is philo- 
sophical in the degree in which he makes a con- 
sistent effort” in the direction of “seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole’® implies that one 
ean not be philosophical unless one has a phi- 
losophy—a truism which is sometimes lost 
sight of. 

Dewey’s own philosophy of education illus- 
trates aptly the definition of philosophy here 
given. Dewey is an educational philosopher, 
not merely because he thinks about education, 
but because he starts all his thinking about edu- 
vation from the postulate that the aim of edu- 
cation is “the democratic ideal,” the “shared 
life.” 

The answer to the question which is the title 
o! this paper is now, we hope, fairly obvious. 
An educational philosopher is an individual who 
thinks and discourses on educational matters in 
terms of, or in the light of, some postulated 
idea, whether original or borrowed. If this pos- 
tulated idea be trivial, his philosophy will be 
trivial; if this postulated idea be erroneous, his 
philosophy will be mischievous; if his thinking 
be illogical, his philosophy will be fallacious. 
But if his idea is important and true, and his 
thinking profound and logical, his philosophy 
may be of great significance and value. 

ArtTHour G. SKEELES 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO 


BUSINESS COURSES 

H. G. Surevps' is undoubtedly correct in his 
statement that the commercial courses in the 
high schools have reduced attendance at the 
business colleges. However, the training offered 
by the business colleges for three, six or nine 
months paralleled the work given in the high 
schools only in bookkeeping, stenography and 
typewriting. Few commercial 
courses can be completed in less than four years 
after eighth grade graduation. The business 
colleges made no entrance requirements, since 
they received any person with cash enough to 
pay tuition fees. Even two-year commercial 
courses in high schools include two years of 
English, a year of elementary science, civics 
Foreign languages and algebra 
In the four-year course there 


high-school 


and geography. 
may be elected. 
3‘*The Sources of a Science of Education,’’ 


p. 58. 
1 ScHoou anp Socrety, 31: 461, April 5, 1930. 
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is ample opportunity to comply with college 
entrance requirements if the student chooses 
electives properly. In many schools three and 
a half units of English are required, and the 
work is exactly what is given in other courses. 

Commercialism in connection with texts and 
equipment is not limited to typewriting and 
bookkeeping. It is quite as rampant in music 
with its meetings and contests. 

While studies of Professor Paul 
indicate that clerical workers have made little 
gain in real wages, it should be remembered 
that they had a favorable position at the start- 
ing-point. While wages in certain trades are 
high, the factor of irregular employment enters 
into the situation and is rarely measured. The 
efficient clerical worker has a steady job. He 
may attain promotion if he studies and im- 
proves himself. Those who seek government 
positions look forward to pensions. It is true 
that the routine clerical worker may find him- 
self in a pitiable position at forty-five years of 
age, but this is quite as likely to be the case 


Douglas 


with the laborer. 

After fifteen years of teaching commercial 
students in Chicago I am inelined to challenge 
the statement that pupils who select the com- 
mercial courses are the children of low-paid 
workers. Two girls were daughters of an 
alderman who was also a highly paid labor 
leader. Pupils in commercial courses combine 
their technical work with courses in salesman- 
ship, art, music, manual training and other elec- 
tives. Many of the boys expect to work in 
shipping rooms and to rise to managerial posi- 
tions. They do not scorn manual labor, but 
their fathers realize that a knowledge of book- 
is frequently the 
A large 


keeping and typewriting is 
entering wedge to higher positions. 
percentage of the girls will become housewives. 

Commercial courses in high schools do not 
provide a narrow outlook, nor do they prepare 
only for routine positions. In the smaller 
high schools, business training is by no means 
wasted in case the boy sees fit to become a 
farmer. The successful agriculturist keeps 
books and knows how to figure costs. 

Many high schools now demand that commer- 
cial teachers have degrees. There is an over- 
supply of women who wish to teach English, 
history and foreign languages. Heads of train- 
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ing departments should advise candidates to 
prepare for commercial teaching. Teachers 
with degrees who are instructors in academic 
subjects are prone to be snobbish, regarding 
commercial teachers as beings who are under- 
educated. Still worse is their unsympathetic 
attitude toward pupils who elect the business 
courses. “These children have no background,” 
is their wail, which is actually a confession of 
their ignorance of sociology or geography. It 
is utterly unfair to assume that children whose 
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parents are poor are lacking in mental ability. 
In Wendell Phillips and Lake View high 
schools in Chicago, at least 10 per cent. of the 
pupils who selected commercial courses were 
far above the average mentally. The majority 
of the children in 
clean, well-dressed and very active in all school 
affairs. Their parents and teachers had a right 
to be proud of them. 


the business courses were 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 


HARVARD, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

In view of imminent educational changes, the 
report of the Board of Education for 1929 will 
be studied with more than ordinary attention. 
The record is carried down to December 31 last, 
and is combined with the board’s annual sta- 
tistics, a very convenient arrangement. 

After referring to the decision to raise the 
school-leaving age to fifteen from April 1, 1931, 
the report proceeds to indicate the progress 
which has been made in the reorganization of 
schools in accordance with the principles of the 
Hadow Report. The number of departments 
reorganized during the last nine months of the 
year was 807, and the question of organization 
receives careful consideration whenever a new 
school is proposed. The number of depart- 
ments classified as senior rose from 718 to 883, 
these departments containing 12.6 per cent. of 
all the pupils over eleven as compared with 9.5 
per cent. in the previous year. The board is 
content to remark that though this may be re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory the figures also in- 
dicate the magnitude of the problem still to be 
faced. We should have liked to find more defi- 
nite apprehension of the fact that the Hadow 
Report recommended something more than re- 
organization. As we have remarked on pre- 
vious occasions, that report recommended that 
conditions in the reorganized schools should 
approximate to those obtaining in secondary 
schools. But in few cases is this being at- 
tempted. 

We need not do more than mention with ap- 
proval the removal of ninety-eight council 


schools and 228 voluntary schools from the 
“black list.” 
the removal of a further 271 schools. 


Plans have also been approved for 
When we 
come to particulars of the teaching staff, how- 
ever, we find that there are still 31,943 uncer- 
tificated teachers and 7,793 supplementary 
teachers in regular employment, the figures for 
the previous year being 32,775 and 8,303, re- 
spectively. While we welcome the improve- 
ment, we consider it a very grave blot on our 
educational system that about 25 per cent. of 
the whole number of teachers should not be 
properly qualified, and we think that the ap- 
proach to better conditions should be made more 
rapidly. By this we mean that no more uncer- 
tificeated or supplementary teachers should be 
appointed. 

The number of large classes is also decreas- 
ing. The total number of classes with over fifty 
on the register has fallen from 16,686 to 10,- 
883, and there were 514 senior classes with more 
than fifty pupils as compared with 1,045 the 
previous year. The board indicates that its pol- 
icy is to limit all classes for pupils over eleven 
to not more than forty on the registers. This 
may be acceptable as an immediate objective, 
but of course teachers will not be content until 
the absolute limit is fixed at thirty for children 
of all ages. In this connection we observe a 
fact to which the current number of the A. M. A. 
directs attention, namely that in secondary 
schools the number of classes over the normal 
limit of thirty has increased from 3,608 to 
3,618 and that seventy-seven of these contained 
more than thirty-five pupils. We agree with 
our contemporary that it is somewhat astonish- 
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ing to find that the board’s own regulations can 
be ignored, even in exceptional cases, and that 
it is time that classes in secondary schools were 
reduced to the old limit of thirty. 

The number of pupils in secondary schools 
recognized for grant was 401,505 as compared 
with 393,185, the number admitted being 90,- 
906 as compared with 89,253. As these num- 
bers include pupils who leave one school to join 
another, steps will be taken to eliminate these 
in future. There were also 63,789 pupils in 
schools recognized as efficient but not eligible 
for grant. In view of the demand for inspec- 
tion of private schools, we are glad to see that 
the number of preparatory schools recognized 
as efficient rose from 118 to 153. 

Other satisfactory features of the secondary 
section of the report are that the number of 
pupils over sixteen again shows an increase, 
and that the average length of school life is 
slightly longer. Graduates now form 82.4 per 
cent. of the men teachers and 64.7 per cent. of 
the women teachers. More pupils are proceed- 
ing direct to universities, and 64.7 per cent. of 
these are ex-elementary school pupils. We ean 
not do more than mention the wide differences 
in the percentages obtained in the various sub- 
jects of the School Certificate examination, a 
matter which will doubtless receive attention 
from the teachers’ organizations. 

That part of the report dealing with continu- 
ation, technical and commercial schools also 
records considerable progress. There is a con- 
tinued increase in the attendances of students 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND 
AWARDS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
THE committee on research fellowships of the 
Social Science Research Council has considered 
109 applications. From this number thirty 
awards, including one renewal, have been made 
for 1930-31. The stipends attached to these 
awards aggregate approximately $80,000. 
These fellowships are designed primarily to 
promote the development of promising young 
research workers by giving them opportunities 
to carry on the investigation of some significant 
project in the field. While the term of the 


REPORTS 
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at evening institutes and at evening courses in 
colleges. In London, for example, the number 
of students enrolled for evening instruction was 
the highest ever recorded, and showed an in- 
crease of nearly 9,000. There was also a better 
average individual attendance. Accommodation 
has been improved in many areas, and new full- 
time and part-time classes have been estab- 
lished. The board notes with approval the 
setting-up of the Yorkshire Council for Fur- 
ther Education and observes that the creation 
of this council is the boldest effect yet made 
to solve residual local problems in technical 
education. 

There are many other matters of interest to 
which attention might be directed did space per- 
mit but we can mention only a few of the most 
important. There has been a gratifying expan- 
sion in the total number of grant-aided courses 
under the Adult Education Regulations. More 
than half of the State scholars entered the 
teaching profession. There are as yet only 
twenty-seven recognized nursery schools. The 
scheme for the exchange of modern language 
teachers between England and France ought to 
be better known. 

On the whole the report is one that may en- 
courage us. Progress, though slow in many 
respects, is undoubtedly being made. What we 
would suggest is that ali administrators should 
keep before them not only an immediate ob- 
jective, but also an ultimate and worthy goal 
towards which each step is being consciously di- 
rected.—The Journal of Education, London, 


fellowships is normally one year, renewals for 
a second year are occasionally made. The sti- 
pend attached to each fellowship varies with 
the requirements of the fellow. Cognizance is 
taken of the number of dependents, the amount 
of travel involved and necessary clerical assis- 
tance and equipment. 

In general, the fellowship committee is more 
interested in the potentialities of applicants 
than in the specific character of the project on 
which they propose to work. Other things be- 
ing equal, preferential consideration is likely to 
be given to applicants who propose to broaden 
their horizon by carrying on cross-discipline re- 
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search, although in many cases fellows elect to 
use the year to push further into the special 
fields in which their doctoral dissertations lie. 

These fellowships are open to men and 
women, citizens of the United States or Canada, 
who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
and who are not over thirty-five years of age. 
While these requicements are not rigidly held 
to, exceptions are rarely made. The closing 
date for applications for 1931-32 is December 
1, 1930. Awards will be made sometime in 
February, 1931. Further information and ap- 
plication forms may be had by addressing 
Walter R. Sharp, secretary, committee on re- 
search fellowships, at the council’s New York 
office, 230 Park Avenue. 

The following list includes twenty-six of 
thirty research fellowship awards. The other 


four, subject to conditions which have not yet 
been met, will be announced at a later date. 


New Appointments: 

Anderson, Eugene Newton, Ph.D. (Chicago), 
instructor in history, University of Chicago. 
Project: ‘‘A Study of the Progressivist 
Party in Prussia during the Constitutional 
Conflict, 1862-1866.’’ Study in Germany, 
especially Berlin. 

Bowers, Edison L., Ph.D. (Ohio State), assis- 
tant professor of economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Project: ‘‘The Preventive Aspects 
of Unemployment Insurance.’’ Study in the 
United States, England, Germany and France. 

Brady, Robert A., Ph.D. (Columbia), assistant 
professor of economics, University of Cali- 
fornia. Project: ‘‘The ‘Rationalization’ of 
Industry in Germany.’’ Study in Germany. 

Calderwood, Howard B., Jr., Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
instructor in political science, University of 
Michigan. Project: ‘‘The Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and of Related Interna- 
tional Organs in Their Relations with Mem- 
ber Governments.’’ Study in Geneva, Paris, 
London, Rome, Vienna and Berlin. 

Davidson, Daniel Sutherland, Ph.D. (Pennsyl- 
vania), research associate in anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania. Project: ‘‘A 
Comparative and Distributional Study of 
Australian Material Culture in the Museums 
and Private Collections in Australia.’’ Study 
in Australia. 

Dunham, William Huse, Jr., Ph.D. (Yale), in- 
structor in history, Yale University. Project: 
‘*The Editing of Selected Plea Rolls of the 
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Fifteenth Century, and Related Subjects.’’ 
Study in London, Oxford and Cambridge. 

Ehrmann, Howard Meredith, Ph.D. (Yale), as- 
sistant professor of history, University of 
Michigan. Project: ‘‘A Study of Italian 
Foreign Policy from 1882-1915, with Refer- 
ence to the Entrance of Italy into the World 
War.’’ Study in the United States, Italy, 
Germany and Austria. 

Gray, Glenn W., Ph.D. (Cornell), assistant pro- 
fessor of history, University of Nebraska. 
Project: ‘‘The Preparation for Publication 
of Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal of the Long 
Parliament, and a Study of the Relationship 
between Legislative and Judicial Institutions 
under the Early Stuarts.’’ Study in England 
and Ireland. 

Greene, Edward B., Ph.D. (Columbia), in- 
structor in psychology, University of Mich- 
igan. Project: ‘‘The Development of a Test 
which will Attempt te Isolate the Factors 
Contributing to Test Scores and to Measure 
them Separately.’’ Study in Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Chicago and New York. 

Hartmann, George Wilfried, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
assistant professor of psychology, Pennsy)- 
vania State College. Project: ‘‘The Nature 
and Function of ‘Insight’ in the Learning 
Process.’’ Study in Berlin. 

Judah, Charles Burnet, Jr., Ph.D. (Illinois), 
instructor in history, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. Project: ‘‘The North 
American Fishing Industry as a Factor in 
Determining English Mercantilistic Policy 
Prior to 1713.’’ Study in London, Paris 
and The Hague. 

Klein, David Ballin, Ph.D. (Columbia), asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, University of 
Texas. Project: ‘‘Study of Freudian Dream 
Psychology in the Light of a Technique for 
the Experimental Production of Dreams.’’ 
Study in Vienna, Budapest and London, 

Landin, Harold W., Ph.D. (Cornell), instructor 
in history, Ohio State University. Project: 
‘*A Study of the Public Career of Gouver- 
neur Morris.’’ Study in the United States, 
England and France. 

Maxwell, James Ackley, Ph.D. (Harvard), asso- 
ciate professor of economics, Clark University. 
Project: ‘‘ Federal Subsidies to the Canadian 
Provinces since Confederation.’’ Study in 
Canada. 

Mikol, Vera, A.B. (Radcliffe), research assis- 
tant, Columbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences. Project: ‘‘A 
Comparative Study of Recent Crime News 
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in the Daily Press of Selected Countries.’’ 
Study in England and Continental Europe. 
Myres, Samuel Dale, Jr., Ph.D. (Texas), asso- 
ciate professor of Southern 
Methodist University. Project: ‘‘A Study 
Mandates Commission of 


government, 


of the Permanent 
the League of Nations, with Special Refer- 
ence to its Work in Connection with the ‘A’ 
Mandates.’’ Study in Geneva, Syria, Pales- 
tine and Iraq. 

Nasatir, Abraham P., Ph.D. 
sistant professor of history, State College, 
California. Project: ‘‘Spain in the Missis- 
sippi Valley.’’ Study in the United States, 


(California), as- 


Spain and England. 
Palmer, Gladys Louise, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), 
professor of economics and sociology, Hollins 
College. Project: ‘‘The Effects of Recent 
Changes in the Textile Industry in Pennsyl- 
vania on the Policies of Textile Trade Unions, 
with Special Reference to the Full-fashioned 
Hosiery Industry.’’ Study in Philadelphia 

and New York City. 

Puryear, Vernon John, Ph.D. (California), pro- 
fessor of history, Albany College. Project: 
‘*Commercial Policies of the Great Powers in 
the Near East, from 1815-1878.’’ Study in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Constanti- 
nople. 

John Thomas, Ph.D. 
associate professor of government, University 
of Oklahoma. Project: ‘‘The Ward Leader: 
A Study of the Republican Party Organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia.’’ Study in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Stewart, Blair, Ph.D. (Stanford), assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, Reed College. Project: 
‘*Speculation and Market Price.’’ Study in 
Chicago and New York. 

Wilson, Jean Strachan, Ph.D. (University Col- 
lege, London), instructor in history, Smith 
College. Project: ‘‘The English Chancery 
in the Sixteenth Early Seventeenth 
Centuries.’’ Study in London. 

Winslow, Earle M., Ph.D. (Harvard), assistant 
professor of economics, Tufts College. 
Project: ‘‘Administrative Tariff Practices 
as Factors in International Friction.’’ 
Study in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Geneva. 

Young, Ralph Aubrey, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), 
instructor in economics, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Project: ‘‘The Balance of Inter- 
national Payments between Germany and 
the United States, 1925-1930.’’ Study in 
London, Berlin and Geneva. 


Salter, (Pennsylvania), 


and 
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Reappointment: 

Staley, Eugene, Ph.D. (Chicago), Social Science 
Research Council fellow, 1929-30. Project: 
‘International Private Investments as a 
Factor in International Relations.’’ Study 
in the capitals of the more important invest- 
ing nations of Europe. 

Special Appointment for Six Months, 1930: 

David Harris, Ph.D. (Stanford), associate pro- 
fessor of history, University of South Caro- 

Project: ‘‘A Study of Balkan Diplo- 
macy, 1875-1878.’’ Study in London, Paris 
and possibly Russia. 
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SouTHERN FELLOWSHIPS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

The first annual awards of fellowships to 
Southern graduate students in the social sci- 
ences were made on March 27, 1930. These 
fellowships were established through the gen- 
erosity of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, which 
made to the Social Science Research Council a 
grant of $50,000 to finance them. From 125 
applicants distributed among practically all 
states in the South twenty-seven students were 
They will be expected to 
spend the next academic year at some accred- 


given fellowships. 


ited graduate school working on social science 


problems of special interest to the South. 
Five of the new appointed fellows are Negro 
students. Of the total number of fellows ap- 
pointed ten were women and seventeen men. 

The major purpose underlying these new fel- 
lowships is to attract a higher quality of scien- 
tifically trained personnel to work on impor- 
tant social problems facing the Southern section 
of the country. It is hoped that one of the 
important by-products of the fellowships will 
be the building up of a more enlightened social 
and economic leadership in the South. 

The committee on Southern fellowships in 
the social sciences consists of Mr. Will W. 
Alexander, chairman, Commission of Interra- 
cial Cooperation; Professor Charles 8. John- 
son, Fisk University; Professor Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, North Carolina College for Women; 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago; Professor Jessie F. Steiner, Tulane 
University, and Walter R. Sharp, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, secretary. 

Applications for 1931-32 will be received up 
to February 1, 1930, by the chairman of the 
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committee, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND Rurau Sociotocy 

The third annual awards of fellowships in 
agricultural economies and rural sociology were 
made in March, 1930. From eighty-three ap- 
plications fellowships were given to twenty- 
four graduate students. These fellows will 
spend the next academic year pursuing grad- 
uate work at institutions seattered throughout 
the country. It is anticipated that partly as 
a result of the opportunity offered by these 
fellowships the growing demand for properly 
trained research workers in the fields of agri- 
cultural economies and rural sociology ean be 
more adequately met. The stipends involved 
in the awards for 1930-31 aggregate approxi- 
mately $34,000. 

The committee making these awards consists 
of Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman, Institute 
of Economies; Joseph S. Davis, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Frank A. Fetter, Princeton Univer- 
sity; C. J. Galpin and W. J. Spillman, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and 
Henry A. Wallace, Wallace’s Farmer. 

Applications for 1931-32 will be received up 
to February 1, 1931. Further information and 
application forms may be had by addressing 
Dr. Nourse, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 


During 1929-30 the Social Science Research 
Council awarded forty-one grants-in-aid from 
over a hundred applications. The total amount 
involved in these grants is approximately 
925,000. 

The grants-in-aid are open to mature scholars 
(without reference to age) whose ability to do 
productive research has been demonstrated. The 
project for which aid is sought must be well 
under way and promise significant results. 
While the grants are awarded on a general com- 
petitive basis, preference is ordinarily given to 
projects involving two or more disciplines or 
likely to yield an important methodological con- 
tribution. Normally the maximum grant does 
not exceed $1,000. Wherever possible, institu- 
tions to which the applicants are attached are 
expected to contribute financially or with other 
special support. Grants may be used to help 
meet such items as the investigator’s living ex- 
penses while in the field, the costs of travel, 
clerical or statistical assistance, photostating, 
printing and stationery; but ordinarily not for 
the purchase of books or manuseript materials. 

The next distribution of grants-in-aid will 
be made in March, 1931. Applications will be 
received up to February 1 of that year by Wal- 
ter R. Sharp, secretary, committee on grants- 
in-aid, at the council’s New York City office, 
230 Park Avenue. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE MORAL AND POPULAR BELIEFS 
OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

THE last half century has been a period of 
integration, differentiation, readjustment and 
change. There have been pronounced changes 
in business organization; there has been a mar- 
velous increase in the quantity of machine pro- 
duction; population concentration has increased ; 
science has made remarkable progress; concepts 
have undergone notable changes. As we wonder 
at the recent changes in industry, commerce, 
seience and philosophy our attention wanders to 
moral beliefs and popular prejudices. Have the 
wonders wrought in our society affected human 
behavior, thought, beliefs and prejudices? Are 
the changes in these aspects of social life as 
profound as the others we have noted, or are 


we torn between conflicting ideas? Have moral 
beliefs and popular prejudices changed in the 
last half century? Although this problem is an 
interesting one, its scope is too broad for this 
paper. In the present inquiry we shall confine 
ourselves to only one phase of this problem: 
What do college freshmen believe? 

The charge which we so often hear made 
against college students is that they have no 
morals. By this the critics mean that the young 
people have departed from the traditional ways 
of acting and thinking. Their ideas are incom- 
patible with their behavior, and even their 
thinking lacks harmony. Such judgments as 
these, which are common, are usually based upon 
partial and inadequate observations. Too often, 
those who criticize most vehemently know very 
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little concerning what thoughts young people 
think, what attitudes they display, what beliefs 
they cherish or what prejudices they entertain. 
The purpose of this inquiry is to delve into the 
problem of moral and popular beliefs of college 
freshmen and to ascertain as well as possible 
the extent to which freshmen believe or disbe- 
lieve certain moral propositions and popular 
notions. 

All the freshmen who matriculated at Ripon 
College in the fall of 1929 were given, during 
the registration period, a battery of tests one 
of which dealt with moral beliefs and another 
with popular prejudices. Since the students 
made their response to the lists before they 
attended a single lecture or received any aca- 
demic instruction, their judgments were not in 
any way influenced or perverted. Thus the 
group of subjects remained a more or less un- 
select group, which fact makes our results 
fairly reliable. The procedure was as follows. 
Each student was confronted with two printed 
Sheets bearing twenty-five propositions each. 
Each list, given in Tables I and II, was prefaced 
with the following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions make 
a cross (X), in one of the five columns, according 
to your belief. 

Under A_ if you implicitly believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe but 
doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you be- 
lieve or do not believe (non-com- 
mittal). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and 
doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


In another article’ dealing with the religious 
beliefs of college freshmen, the writer found 
that freshmen do know what they believe and 
that they are not misled by statements. They 
do have convictions. Since the subjects proved 
to be so consistent in their religious beliefs, it 
is reasonable for us to assume that they would 
also be consistent in regard to their moral and 
popular beliefs. Thus we may assume, on the 
basis of the reliability of the previous study, 
that the results obtained in this study are also 
reliable. 


1‘*The Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Soctety, 31: 206, February 8, 1930. 
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TABLE I 
List OF MORAL PROPOSITIONS 








1. It is one’s duty to lead a clean personal life. 

2. One should always have respect for public 

property. 

3. One should always give credit to whom credit 
is due even though it be an enemy. 

One should always pay his debts. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

It is wrong to steal money even though one 
gives it to the Red Cross. 

A person in authority must administer justice 
even though by so doing he inflicts pain 
upon a near relative. 

8. One should hold to his moral convictions in 
spite of the fact that he may prove un- 
popular. 

9. One should never make statements which are 
intentionally misleading. 

10. It is wrong for a man and woman to live to- 
gether as husband and wife when not mar- 
ried to each other. 

11. It is wrong to gossip about others. 

12. An individual must sacrifice his own wishes 
and desires for the benefit of the group. 

13. It is wrong to have promiscuous sexual rela 


oe 
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tions. 

14. It is morally wrong for women to use profane 
language. 

15. It is morally wrong for women to use alcohol. 

16. One should always obey his parents. 

17. It is morally wrong for men to use profane 
language. 

18. It is wrong to bluff even though one may not 
be detected. 

19. One should always express his opinions 
frankly. rd 

20. It is morally wrong for men to use alcohol. 

21. A violator of the eighteenth amendment should 
be reported. 

22. An educated or professional person is morally 
obligated to serve others even to his own 
inconvenience. 

23. A case of cribbing in an examination should 
be reported. 

24. It is morally wrong for women to smoke. 

25. It is morally wrong for men to smoke. 





The first question which we have a tendency 
to raise in a study of this kind is: Are the sub- 
jects conservative, non-committal or non-con- 
servative? The results which were obtained for 
the ninety-eight individuals who participated 
in this investigation may be summarized as fol- 
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lows. Each of the ninety-eight subjects im- 


plicitly believed, on the average, 67 per cent. 
of the moral propositions, each was inclined to 
believe 10 per cent., was non-committal on 9 per 
cent., was inclined to disbelieve 3 per cent. and 


TABLE II 


List or PopuLar BELIEFS 





A task begun on Friday is doomed to failure. 

Friday the thirteenth always brings bad luck. 

One who breaks a mirror has seven years of 
bad luck. 

If an expectant mother sees a person with a 
birthmark, her child will also have a birth- 
mark. 

It is possible to communicate with departed 
spirits. 

It is well to tap on wood after boasting of 
one’s good fortune. 

Finding a horseshoe brings good luck. 

The ouija board gives correct answers to un- 
solved problems. 

The lines in the palm of the hand indicate 
one’s future. 

Fortune-tellers can predict one’s future. 

The position of the planets at the time of 
one’s birth determines one’s character and 
fortune. 

The number seven is the perfect number. 

A person who avoids another’s gaze is dis- 
honest. 

Very intelligent children are usually very weak 
physically. 

A snake never dies until after sundown. 

Men are more intelligent than women. 

. A left-handed person should be taught to use 
his right hand. 

The children of first cousins are always feeble- 
minded. 

Man’s behavior is always guided by reason. 

An artistic nature is indicated by long, slender 
hands. 

One can estimate very accurately an individ- 
ual’s intelligence by looking at his face. 

2. An expectant mother by fixing her mind on a 
subject can influence the character of her 
unborn child. 

The world is slowly growing cold. 

The shape and prominences of the head indi- 
eate one’s character. 

25. One mind can communicate to another by 
telepathy, that is, without the use of signs 
or sounds. 
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absolutely disbelieved 11 per cent. Considering 
these results in terms of the number of proposi- 
tions we find that each individual, on the aver- 
age, marked about seventeen of the moral 
propositions A, two propositions B, two C, one 
D and three E. Thus the results for the whole 
group indicate a decided leaning towards belief 
in the moral propositions submitted. For the 
popular beliefs we find that the percentage of 
the propositions believed and disbelieved runs 
as follows: implicitly believed 7 per cent., in- 
clined to believe 9 per cent., non-committal 10 
per cent., inclined to disbelieve 8 per cent., abso- 
lutely disbelieved 66 per cent. Converting these 
per cents. into the number of propositions, we 
have, on the average: about two propositions 
were marked A, two B, three C, two D and six- 
teen E. Thus for the whole group, we find a 
great inclination to disbelieve the popular 
notions submitted. When we compare the re- 
sponses made by the men to the moral proposi- 
tions with those of the women, we find a very 
slight difference. However, in the case of 
popular beliefs, the women seem to be more 
naive than the men. The women believe 21 per 
cent., the men 14 per cent. of the propositions. 
The women also have a greater per cent. of non- 
committal responses than the men. What may 
we conclude? College freshmen are greatly 
inclined to believe the twenty-five moral proposi- 
tions submitted, and greatly inclined to disbe- 
lieve the popular beliefs. 

The next step in our investigation is a con- 
sideration of the responses made to particular 
propositions. In Tables I and II the proposi- 
tions are listed in the order of rank which was 
determined by their score. The percentage of 
belief and disbelief in each proposition is given 
in Table III. First let us consider moral be- 
liefs. The highest ranking proposition, believed 
by practically 100 per cent. of the subjects, is, 
“It is one’s duty to lead a clean personal life.” 
The one ranking second, believed by 99 per cent., 
is with regard to respect for public property. 
The high rank of this proposition may be taken 
as an indication of a feeling of value, respon- 
sibility and obligation. It is also noteworthy 
that all the propositions ranking third through 


2 The score was determined by giving the fol- 
lowing values: A plus 2, B plus 1, C zero, D minus 
1, E minus 2. 
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ninth pertain to honesty in various situations. 
Propositions thirteen and ten, which we might 
have supposed would be ranked close to the 
first, were ranked rather low. This, indeed, is a 
peculiar problem. Are propositions ten and 
thirteen so remotely related to the living of a 
clean personal life? Another significant item is 
the rank of propositions twenty and twenty-one. 
Not only is it noteworthy that these two propo- 
sitions, “It is morally wrong for men to use 
alcohol” and “A eighteenth 
amendment should be reported,” rank low, but 
that they rank next to each other. Another 
interesting fact is that smoking by both men and 
believed to be 


violator of the 


women ranked lowest, being 
morally wrong by only 30 per cent. and 20 per 


cent. of the subjects. 


TABLE III 
Per CENT. or STUDENTS WHO MARKED PROPOSI- 
TIonNs A, B, C, D or E 


Popular Beliefs 


Moral Beliefs 


Prop. 
= 
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13 
06 
37 338 3 ; 3 22 14 09 
39 2:3 34 10 
24 5 ; 22 14 10 
09 5 58 2: 15 10 26 





Now let us examine the ranking of the popu- 


lar beliefs. These are ranked in the order of 
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decreasing disbelief, i.e., the one disbelieved most 
In this list of propositions there 
are two The 
propositions which rank first, second, third and 
the two which rank sixth and seventh all deal 
with “luck.” It is interesting to note that ideas 
concerning good and ill fortune, which are fairly 


ranks first, ete. 
rather significant groupings. 


prominent in our daily conversation, are disbe 
lieved by from 97 per cent. to 89 per cent. of 
the subjects. The second striking group con- 
sists of the propositions which rank eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh. The ideas of this 
group deal with fortune-telling and the pre- 
The two propositions 


diction of the future. 


are concerned with mental 


If the reader will 


which rank lowest 
telepathy and phrenology. 
examine carefully Table III, he will find many 
more significant and interesting relationships 
which can not be pointed out specifically here. 

After a careful consideration of the results 
which have been obtained, what conclusions ean 
we draw? First with regard to moral beliefs. 
One thing which is very evident is the strong 
inclination to believe all the moral propositions 
The subjects 


jlaced a premium upon a clean personal life 
’ 


except those concerning smoking. 


respect for public property and honesty by 
ranking these propositions in the order men- 
tioned. In spite of the fact that honesty is 
ranked very high, the propositions which deal 
with the reporting of violations are ranked 
twenty-first and twenty-third. Apparently one 
should be honest in his own dealings, but not 
be concerned about the honesty of another. As 
one might expect, the propositions concerning 
smoking were ranked lowest. 

In the ease of the popular beliefs, the common 
notions concerning good and ill fortune were 
disbelieved the Although the various 
forms of fortune-telling were extensively dis- 
believed, mental telepathy and phrenology were 
believed to the greatest extent of any of the 
popular beliefs. On the whole and with but few 
exceptions, the women are more inclined to 
believe in the popular ideas than the men. 
However, taking the group as a whole, there is 
a tendency to disbelieve all the propositions ex- 
cept the one dealing with telepathy. 


most. 
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